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BILARLY, THE SLAVE CHAMPION. 
Axour eighty miles from the entrance of 
the Scarcies, on the left bank of that river, 
stand the town and country of Kookoona. 
About thirty years ago one Narmina Seaccah 
was the king of this place. Although high 
priest as natn king, he gloried in guerilla 
warfare, and his expeditions of this nature 
made him the terror of his neighbours, and 
his renown obtained for him the friendship 
and respect of his fellow chiefs, far and near. 

About this period it was observed that 
Seaccah, who had a large number of slaves, 
evinced a iality for one of his female 
slaves, whose husband he had sent on a 
protracted expedition elsewhere. This wo- 
man, a short time after her husband’s return, 
had a son. When this infant slave became 
between three and four years of age, king 
Seaccah took him for his servant, to carry 
his pray-skin, and guard his door—a custom 
among all Mahomedans. So soon as this 
child was strong enough to carry a musket, 
he became his musket-bearer, and ever after 
served as his slave and servant. This boy 
always followed king Seaccah in his pre- 
datory excursions. He initiated him into 
the mysteries of savage warfare, and in- 


_ structed him in the art of preparing herbal 


antidotes for wounds of the musket ball. 

Now Seaccah employed Pagan as well as 
Mahomedan grisgris, and was considered a 
very great warrior. His talismans bore a 
cabalistical importance, and were the constant 
theme among the natives. 

When Governor Henry Dundas Campbell 
went to Magbelleh, to make treaties with the 
native chiefs, — Seaccah, accompanied 
by his favourite slave-boy, came overland 





from ‘Kookoona, to meet Alimamy Dala 
Mahomedu at this rendezvous. 

There this youthful slave first heard of 
freedom. He was told, that at the entrance 
of this river stood a large town called Free- 
town: that no slaves were there: and the 
human being who escaped from slavery and 
fortunately landed there, had no master but 
his Maker, God. “A change came o’er the 
spirit of his dream ;” a powerful cord vibrat- 
ed in his breast. He e contemplative 
and melancholy. Projects much beyond 
his tender years engrossed his thoughts. A 
seed destined to become a mighty tree began 
to germinate within him, and he then and 
there determined to be no longer designated 
a slave. He went to king Seaccah, and in- 
formed him that his mother had divulged to 
him that he was his futher, and requested 
to be forthwith recognised as his son, and 
no longer regarded as a slave, and the 
companion of the numerous other slaves who 
followed their master; and such was the 
energy with which he entreated, that ki 
Seaccah assented, and publicly acknowl] 
him as his son. This son was BILaRLy, the 
hero of our tale. 

From this period Bilarly’s demeanour be- 
came totally altered. When his father and 
he returned to Kookoona he spoke to his 
brothers with the confidence of an equal. 
King Seaccah insisted, that not only his 
children, but others, should treat and 
Bilarly as his son: none dared disobey, 
although inwardly they hated him. 

Bilarly’s whole mind was now bent on 
acquiring the art of war; and wherever 
king Seaccah went he was at his side. His 
daring exploits und feats of bravery endeared 
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him much to his father. Before kin 
Seaccah died, Bilarly was an acknowledge 
warrior ; and when his father was about to 
die, he assembled his brethren and his sons, 
told them they were to treat Bilarly in every 
Tes as one of themselves, and as his son, 

that he had bequeathed all his warlike 
weapons and grisgris to Bilarly. 

So soon, however, as Seaccah died, and 
his next brother, Caretum Kermoccah— 
according to the Mahomedan law—had taken 
possession of his deceased brother’s houses, 
wives, slaves, cattle, and other property, 
he demanded of Bilarly the articles of 
warfare which king Seaccah had given 
him; but the former most err pees A 
refused. No acts, no threats could pers 
him. 

It was now determined upon to degrade 
and humble Bilarly, to bow his proud spirit ; 
and as force had proved ineffectual, degra- 
dation and insult should enforce submission. 
They told him that he had not been legally 
freed ; that he, his wives and children, were 
all slaves. A maternal younger brother of 
his they sold before his face. He entreated 
his uncle not to do‘so; he even supplicated : 
all was unavailing. His bret: and 
uncles were in exst to see his proud 
spirit bent: they had found the way to his 
heart. At that moment a tranquil sardonic 
smile passed over his iron countenance. The 
lion was roused from his den. His former 
bold s tive ideas returned with re- 
doubled fervency on his mind: his only 
object now was revenge, and that revenge 
THE EXTIRPATION OF SLAVERY. But these 
thoughts were scrupulously secret to himself. 
No c was tible, and his brothers 
and uncles scarcely fancied that the matter 
had at all affected him, so well did he 
dissimulate. Some short time after this, 
pro: | Seaccah’s eldest son, Kermoccah Bah, 
took one of his children and sold him for 
a horsé. Bilarly’s remonstrances, in this 
instance, were maliciously ridiculed. The 
sale of one of his wives was the next blow. 

Bilarly was now (in 1848) determined to 
accomplish his long-cherished projects. He 
mingled everywhere among the slaves, and 
encouraged them to escape and to become 
freemen. He painted liberty in the most 
enchanting colours, and harangued them 
with chivalrous eloquence. He di 
slaves over the whole country ; and although 
an immense revolt and exodus was on the 
very eve of occurring, so secretly, but inde- 
fatigably, had he managed matters, that over 
the space of several hundred miles he had 
received the consent of about three thou- 
sand slaves to unite their fortunes with his, 
to adopt him as their chief, and to build a 
town, wherever he should designate, with- 
out a single suspicion being entertained by 
their masters. 
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With an energy and a talent almost in- 
credible, Bilarly treated successfully with 
the Headmen of the Limba and Locco 
countries for protection. (His mother is a 
Loceo.) He obtained permission to build 
centrally in the Limba country; that thus 
whoever should wage war against him 
would be met in their march by his allies, 
in a large field about twenty miles in cir- 
cumference, which is between Kookoona and 
Canrau Doogu, or Freetown, as Bilarly has 
since christened his new place of refuge. 

A particular night was dendustndy fixed 
upon for this exodus, and on that night 
Bilarly might be seen at his late father’s 
farm, together with the other slaves, pack- 
ing up every thing that would not only 
be necessary for their comfort, but muni- 
tions of war, ae for their personal 
protection and defence. The whole of the 
slaves of Kookoona rose en masse. At day- 
break the town was in consternation. He 
had invited some free women to follow, 
und many answered his call. Three of his 
father’s wives, who had treated him kindly 
in his infancy, also accompanied him. 

From this period, Caretum Kermoccah, 
and the whole of the Kookoonas, commenced 
fighting against Bilarly. From Malicourie, 
Fouricaria, Cambia, and every part of the 
country, slaves revolted and joined Bilarly’s 
standard. The whole Murriah country then 
— the Kookoonas, and have every year 

unsuccessfully attacking and attempt- 
ing to destroy his town, and take him either 
dead or alive. 

This New Freetown is now considerably 
meee than either Fouricaria or Malicourie, 
and contains a population of some twenty 
thousand self-emancipated negroes. 

Every slave that joins Bilarly is formally 
sworn on unleavened bread not to swerve 
from his purpose, and rather to die than 
yield. The negroes to the north of this 
colony never break an oath of this nature. 
Even the infidel slave is taught by his master 
that the Koran enjoins that “God will not 
punish you for an inconsiderate word in your 
oath; but He will punish you for what ye 
solemnly swear, and the expiation of such 
an inconsiderate oath shall be either feeding 
or clothing ten poor men, delivering a true 
believer from captivity, or fasting three 
days.” It is always convenient to the 
conscience of a Mahomedan to persuade 
himself that he took an inconsiderate oath! 

Bilarly has delivered from captivity the 
brother, child, and wife, that his unnatural 
relations sold into slavery. They are with 
him at Canrau Doogu.* 

(To be continued.) 





* The above true narrative is extracted from a 


n blished at Freetown, Sierra Leone 
called the New Era.—Ev. A.S.R. : 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


JAMAICA. 


WE subjoin another interesting communi- 
cation relative to the position of affairs in 
Jamaica. Itis dated from Kingston, 26th Nov. 
ult., and although, as we have stated on a 
former occasion, we do not hold ourselves 
responsible for the opinions of our corre- 
spondent, we think it due to him to say that 
he has devoted a considerable portion of his 
time and attention to the consideration of 
West-Indian affairs generally, and especially 
to those of the island from which he writes. 


‘*The House of Assembly is now in session, 
and to enable you to arrive at a correct conclu- 
sion why its legislation is so partial and incon- 

uous, and partakes so little of the liberality of 

e Parliament of England, it is necessary that 
you should know its component parts. | there- 
fore send you an analysis of its members, arranged 
according to their religion, occupation, country, 
and class. 

First, of Religion— 
Episcopalians. . . ... . 23 
[EE eee: 
Presbyterians. ...... 4 
SED. o...my 0)! 064 ©. 106) eat © 
POR cicthcleSic® <ttameatiis ence ye eee 


Second, of Occupation— 


Attorneys at Law 7 
Shopkeepers . .... 8 
Planters .... . 14 
Surgeons aE TE AERIS 
Editors & Printers of Newspapers 5 
Livery-stablekeeper ie 
Of no profession or trade . . 4 
CIE 6 cmche ise esnen Bi oe 
Deputy Marshal, or Under Sheriff 1 
Official Assignee. . . . 1 
Ma 6 see tc ew. Se 
Master in Chancery 1—47. 
Of Country and Class— 


Native Whites and Jews . . . 1 
Natives of England . rN 

ie Scotland. . . 

mR BR ss ei es 6's 

” Germany .... 
Native Coloured and Blacks . . 18—47. 


**To speak impartially, both from past and 
present experience, I most unhesitatingly say 
that the talent is with the 18 coloured members ; 
a fact which I know the friends of freedom in 
England, who long laboured for their political 
enfranchisement and bodily freedom, will be 
pleased to learn. Were they united, and to work 
in compact, they are more than a match for the 
Jews, and those Europeans who too often join them. 
They appear to me to be divided, and | think this, 
in a great measure, arises from the cool indiffe- 
rence with which they are treated by the present 
Governor. Sir Charles Grey did not fail to see 
and appreciate their merit; and in one of the 
most trying political seasons of the island's his- 
tory, with the assistance of a few of the native 
whites, and an honoured uncompromising En- 
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glishman no longer in the Assembly, when they. 
were weak in number, by tact, and by availing 
themselves of the forms of the House, they de- 
feated the efforts of a faction, and maintained the 
government in its integrity. But it is not to be 
wondered at that they should now become careless 
and dispirited, when they see others preferred to 
offices of honour and emolument, whose qualifi- 
cation is not in the intellect, but in some hidden 
virtues, which some here think are inseparably 
united to the pauper-stricken and indolent Euro- 
pean or native white. Edward Jordcn—the first 
apostle of liberty in Jamaica, and who, you may 
remember, nearly suffered martyrdom in the cause 
of the slave when editiny the Anti-Slavery Watch- 
man newspaper—it is true, has been selected 
as one of the executive advisers of Sir Henry 
Barkly, and this choice of a man, who is deservedly 
entitled to be Governor of Jamaica, is adduced as 
a very great concession; but the island of Ja- 
maica, knowing the fitness of Edward Jordon, 
having witnessed his undeviating consistency in 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, and the 
purity of his whole life amid struggles of no ordi- 
nary character, expected to find him playing the 
principal part, and not a subordinate one, in the 
councils of his country. This is, I have heard, 
the reason why his compatriots have not will- 
ingly given him their adhesion. Knowing that he 
is the most fit to lead and to plan of the three 
executive men, they cannot tolerate his occupy- 
ing a secondary position. Regarding all man- 
kind as my brethren, I mingle with all, and very 
often hear opinions and expressions on  paere 
and society, which, if acting exclusively, I could 
not hear; and I do not hesitate to express openly 
my indignation at the attempt, either in the 
Governor or any of the governed, to foster dis- 
tinctions of race or creed. 

** Having. said thus much of one portion of the 
Assembly, consisting of eighteen, and that body 
numbering forty-seven, I must give you an account 
of the remaining twenty-nine. First, then, of the 
Jews. These people band together to achieve an 
object, regardless of the means used to attain it: 
their greatest ambition is to become members of 
Assembly and magistrates. To obtain the first, 
they do not scruple at the means used: they 
corrupt the constituency by bribing them, aided 
always by those unprincipled demagogues, whose 
harvest here, as in England, is reaped at elec- 
tions ; and, in the pursuit of their ambition, the 
most ignorant and illiterate of their body will re- 
ceive the assistance of the wealthy and educated. 
I do not err, therefore, when I say, of the eleven 
that are now in the Assembly, that but three can 
be said to be of the educated classes. Of tke re- 
maining eighteen but one can really be said to be 
well educated ; five may be said to be tolerably 
educated, and the remainder may be classed as 
being able to read and write, and understand 
accounts, and this is all that can be predicated 
of them. When ignorance and confined views of 
policy are with the majority of the rulers of a 
country, enlarged views of human elevation can- 
not be hoped for. An Education Bill has been 
introduced by Mr. Jordon. If it be his own pro- 
duction there can be no doubt that it will bea 
good measure. It will be seen how it will be 
supported by the majority, who, having little 
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education themselves, think that less should be 
given to their dependants. 

“The anti-slavery feeling is quite dormant 
here. It exists, but requires some energetic ac- 
tion to arouse it. We, I fear, give too much 
enco’ ent to the perpetuation of American 
slavery, by our too ready reception in our markets 
of Southern products. We too readily purchase 
Indian corn, peas, corn-meal, pickled pork, 
tobacco, and a variety of other articles that could 
inexpensively and quickly be produced here. Un- 
fortunately, supineness cannot be overcome, unless 
by some great example proceeding from sturdy, 
independent, persevering anti-slavery characters. 
Could you not do something to help us in this 
matter? Our people like to receive the encouraging 
smile of their friends in England, and to be aided 
by their example. A little enterprise with a good 

of industry, and small capital with plenty 
of self-reliance, will realize, in a few years of toil, 


individual competency, and make unprofitable the 


institution of slavery in America. This is no 
wild theory, but sure truism, which the facts 
I am about to relate will deduce. 


“« American pork, pickled, is sold by retail 
at 74d. per lb. 
Ditto beef, 74d. to 9d. 
Ditto corn meal, 3d. per quart. 
Ditto butter, 1s. 6d. per lb. 
Ditto Indian corn, 2s, 6d. to 3s. 6d. per 
bushel. 


“TI select these articles because they enter 
largely into the consumption of our labouring 
population, who unfortunately do not know that 
they are the products of the hard, unrequited 
toil of their brethren in America. Now see the 
price at which the native produce in these various 
commodities are sold for. 


“‘ Fresh pork, of better quality than the 
American, in the rural districts is 
sold for 4$d. per Ib. 

Corn, weighing 64 Ibs. to the bushel, 
while he American is but 56 lbs., 
3s. to 4s. per bushel* 

Fresh beef, in some places 44d., in others, 
6d. per Ib. 

Butter (not made, while there is abun- 
dance of milk not used, but undrawn 
from the cow). 

Salt, but partially made, and when, can 
be had for 1s. 6d. per bushel. 


“I will say nothing of the abundance of fish 
to be had on the coasts, near to all of which salt 
can be easily made. With the prices above, par- 
ticularly in the articles of corn and pork, you will 
see how soon a profitable return may be obtained 
on the use of machinery, erected for grinding, 
pickling, &c.; and if the try were made 
sensible of the twofold object intended by these 
erections, viz cheapening the cost of food to them, 
and relaxing the fetters of slavery, they would be 
so stimulated in their labours, that a large in- 
crease of produce would be the result. 1 think 
this subject merits the consideration of the friends 
of the anti-slavery cause, collectively and indi- 
vidually ; in the former, by appeals to the go- 
vernment to encourage such measures ; and indi- 
vidually, by pointing gut to intending emigrants 
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for other: lands the advantages that Jamaica 
offers for their industry. 

“*On the subject of Education, I observe by 
the newspapers that the question has been asked 
if there is any unappropriated balance of com-. 
pensation due to Jamaica. If there should be 
any, it is to be hoped the government will devote 
it to the education of the children of those for 
whom compensation was given. ... . We think 
that the government of England is bound to pro- 
vide education for our people, after bringing them 
into shameful competition with Cuban slaveholders. 
Education only can make the free man superior 
to the slave in habits of thought and modes of 
action. The slave, transformed into a freed man, 
will still retain the habits and vices of the slave, 
if not corrected by education. How, then, can 
we exhibit to Cuba and to America that freedom 
is cheaper than slavery, when we have only the 
bodily power to array against them, without the 
mind to plan, govern, or direct? 

“ Individual exertion is at work, but we want 
help from home: we, like petted children, have 
been taught to look for it; and if you delay the 
bestowal of the gift, or fond caress, we — to 
think you have abandoned us, and we grow dispi- 
rited. I wish the friends of the cause would give 
their countenance to the Mutual Improvement 
Society, established in the mountains of Clarendon 
by the Rev. Charles Hall, rector of the parish, 
assisted by his dissenting fellow-labourers. The 
title of the Society tells its object, which | learn is 
being fully carried out; and in this district the 
civilizing effect of education is most apparent, in 
dress, language, manners, cottage economy, and 
agricultural industry, which latter presents itself 
to you in the pleasing character of well-cultivated 
miniature sugar-estates, of from five to twenty 
barrels each. What might not similar moun- 
taineers achieve, if they but had the united as- 
sistance and counsel of churchmen and dissenters 
to direct them in the path of duty ?” 








SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


UnpbeEr the above head we propose to insert, 
from time to time, such items of intelligence 
as the following, and others tending to shew 
any improvement in public opinion in the 
United States, either with respect to schemes 
for the emancipation of the slaves in the 
South, or to the disappearance of those dis- 
tinctions of race which keep up prejudices 
against colour in the North. 
We invite communications from our friends 
in this country, and from across the Atlantic. 
Our first item of information on this sub- 
ject relates to the modification of that law in 
South Carolina, in virtue of which coloured 
seamen are seized on board the vessel which 
brings them into port—irrespective of the 
flag under which they sail—and consigned to 
rison until the si 1 out again. The 
overnor of South Carolina has recom- 
mended, in his recent message to the Legis- 
lature, that the law be so modified as to per- 
mit coloured seamen, being foreign subjects, 
to remain on board their vessels, and to be 
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‘allowed to land whenever their duties re- 
‘quire it, upon their receiving from the 
mayor of the port, written permission to 
‘that effect. Whilst on shore they are to be 
subjected to the ordinary restrictions applied 
to the native population. 

Whilst, however, the modification of this 
law is so far encouraging, we regret to find 
that Governor Adams is resolutely in favour 
of supporting the interests of the South ge- 
nerally, as will be seen from the extract 
‘we append from his message. We would, 
nevertheless, direct the attention of our 
readers to the testimony he bears to the 
growing power of the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment. 

The following are Governor Adams’s re- 
marks on certain resolutions relating to 
Slavery recently passed by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts : 


**T received certain resolutions from the State 
of Massachusetts, which I returned to the Go- 
vernor of that State. Had Massachusetts con- 
fined herself to resolutions expressive of her feel- 
ings and — in relation to slavery, imper- 
tinent as I may have regarded them, I would have 
received them with indifference, and transmitted 
them without comment: but I consider the acts 
of her late Legislature as am insult and an out- 
rage upon every member of the Confederacy, who 
has a right to demand the enforcement of the 
Fugitive Slave Act. A State whose islature 
deliberately, unblushingly, impiously, violates her 
constitutional obligations, and whose people resist 
the execution of law, even to the shedding of 
blood, is not entitled to comity from us; and I 
feel that I would have betrayed the dignity of my 
trust had | hesitated to fix on such conduct the 
seal of official condemnation. The interchange 
of civilities with a people who feel it to be no dis- 
honour to prevent the recovery of stolen property, 
will hardly reclaim the faithless, and is incom- 
patible with the respect which honesty owes to 
itself. The agitation in relation to Slavery con- 
tinues to increase, and is rapidly tending to its 
bloody termination. Measures which it was 
hoped by some would give quiet to the country 
and dignity to its deliberations, have served but 
to redouble the efforts and augment the power of 
abolition. Civil war is a direful calamity, but its 
scourges are to be endured in preference to degra- 
dation and ruin. The people of South Carolina 
are alive to the issue, and are mindful of their 
obligations. They are calm, because they are 
prepared and self-reliant. They have not for- 

otten their history, and will not fail to vindicate 
its teachings. The right ‘to provide new guards 
for their future security’ has been sealed by the 
blood of their ancestors, and it will never be sur- 
rendered. Come what may, ‘they will do their 
duty, and leave the consequences to God.’”” 


The Governor thus speaks of the law re- 
lating to coloured seamen— 


“The legislation of the State, in relation to 
coloured seamen, has long been a matter of com- 
plaint and remonstrance on the part of foreign 
nations. So strong, indeed, has been the oppo- 
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sition to our laws on the subject, that at one 
time formal proceedings were instituted by the 
British government to test their validity. That 
attempt to coerce the State into a relaxation of 
a policy deemed to be unauthorized and unneces- 
sarily stringent, was soon found to be an ill- 
advised movement, and the proceedings were 
abandoned as formally as they were instituted. 
The right of the State to enforce within her 
limits such police-laws as she may deem essential 
to the public safety, is a right which South 
Carolina will never submit to the arbitrament of 
any tribunal on earth. She does not hold this 
right by virtue of written parchments, and she 
recognises no restraint in its exercise but such 
as is imposed by her own sense of justice and 
propriety. So long as this right was questioned, 
and any disposition manifested to interfere with 
its exercise, South Carolina resolutely maintained 
her md; and both the principle and the law 
stand fully vindicated in the public estimation. 
Now that the subject is free from the embar- 
rassment which the proceedings referred to threw 
around it, and our right to pass the law is no 
longer disputed, I trust that the public mind is 
prepared to consider the question calmly and 
dispassionately. It is not necessary that I 
should recur to the circumstances out of which 
this law originated, nor remind you of the very 
change which has taken place both in our 
ability and facility to meet the very emergency 
inst which the law was intended to . 
owever much it may have been pape ud 
prudence, or justified by necessity, I do not thi 
that our safety requires a law of such unrelenting 
and indiscriminate severity, and I have no idea 
that our cherished institution would be endan- 
red by its modification. If the object of the 
aw is to prevent the introduction of an incendiary 
element among us, then it would not be difficult 
to shew, that in its practical operation it furnishes 
an easy means for its creation and develope- 
ment. As the law now stands, coloured sea- 
men who may visit our ports, either in the pur- 
suit of their lawful vocations, or be driven into 
them by stress of weather, are seized by the 
sheriff, ‘conveyed as felons through the public 
streets, and finally incarcerated in the public jail, 
to await the departure of their vessel, whether it 
be immediate or deferred. While in prison they 
are brought into contact with our own refuse 
population. It would be strange indeed if men 
thus summarily deprived of liberty and comfort, 
without the pretence of a fault committed, did 
not inveigh against a state of society which thus 
degrades them, and endeavour to excite the re- 
fractory spirits among whom they are thrown. 
Viewed in this light, the law certainly fails of its 
end. The remedy is worse than the disease if 
seeks to cure. I recommend that the law be so 
modified as to permit coloured seamen, the sub- 
jects of foreign nations, to remain on board their 
vessels, to be allowed to land whenever the duties 
of the vessel may require it, upon their receiving 
a written permit to that effect from the mayor of 
the port; and that while on land they be sub- 
jected to the ordinary restrictions applied to the 
native coloured population. Such a modification 
would relieve the law of all its harshness, without 
compromising our right or endangering our domestic 
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quiet. Should our confidence, which concedes 
thus much to those who seek to cultivate friendly 
relations with us, be abused, and the modified 
law be found to work badly, it will always be 
under the control of the Legislature, and can be 
as easily repealed as passed Slavery has fiercer 
assaults to guard against than any likely to arise 
from allowing a few coloured cooks and stewards 
to land on our aes and we weaken rather 
than strengthen the institution by attempting to 
hedge it round with any such feeble props. While 
white abolitionists are permitted to come and go 
among us with impunity, we may tolerate the 
occasional or accidental presence of a few free 
negroes from foreign countries, who have neither 
the intelligence nor the disposition to harm or 
disturb us. The efforts which fanaticism has 
made to overthrow the institution have thus far 
served but to strengthen it in the confidence and 
affections of our people. While we continue to 
discharge our true obligations to our slaves, their 
loyalty and fidelity will remain unshaken. The 
coloured hireling who may visit us will see much 
in their condition to envy. He may realize the 
important truth, that liberty, shorn of all its 
rights, is but a miserable boon compared 
with their substantial comforts and happy exis- 
tence.” 


SLAVEHOLDERS’ CONVENTION. Emancipation 
in Kentucky.—It has been proposed to us, by se- 
veral gentlemen who own slaves in Kentucky, 
that ey (‘he slaveholders) hold a convention at 
Frankfort, to adopt some plan for the aboliticn of 
ea and that we so announce it; and that 
Hon. W. H_ Luke, of Pendleton County, a slave- 
holder, be appointed by the friends of the con- 
vention as one in this part of the State to draw 
up a proposition for its gradual abolition.—New- 
port (Kentucky) News. 


A CotourEp Grapvuate. —Among the Gra- 
duates at Dartmouth College, at the late com- 
menceme:it, was Mr. KE. G. Draper, of Baltimore, 
who spoke wel, and was much applauded. In 
1835 — just twenty years ago — an academy, 
within a few miles of the College, was broken up, 
and th» academy building dragged from. its 
foundations by a hundred yoke of oxen under the 
control of a pro-slavery mob, because the Trustees 
had admitted one or two coloured schola’s: now 
Dartmouth opens her doors to coloured students, 
giving them the place due to their talents and 
character. Who will say that a coloured College 
is needed, when our most popular institutions of 
learning, one after another, are evincing a willing- 
ness to receive students without regard to com- 
plexional distinctions ?—A. §. Standard. 


CotouRED CaNDIDATE FOR THE ATTORNEY- 
GENERALSHIP OF New YorkK.—Among the can- 
didates nominated is George B. Vashon, of Cort- 
land County, for Attorney-General. He was 
born in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania ; is about thirty 
years of of medium stature, and light com- 
plexion. “itis father, J. B. Vashon, was an old 
and influential coloured man—a barber — of Pitts- 
burg ; was tolerably well educated, and did much 
in his day for the bettering of his race. He died 
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a year or two ago, deeply regretted by a large 
circle of his acquaintance. The present candidate 
was early sent to school ; and, after acquiring @ 
os English education, his father sent him to 

berlin College, Ohio, where he graduated with 
distinguished honour. He then returned to 
Pittsburg, and studied law under the Hon. Wal- 
ter Forward, one of the ablest lawyers Pennsyl- 
vania ever produced, and Secretary of War under 
General Harrison ; but, on account of his colour, 
was refused admission to the bar of his native 
state. Nothing daunted, however, on the recom- 
mendation of oe Forward he came to New 
York, and was shortly thereafter admitted to 
practise in his profession. His health not bein 

» he visited Haiti, and, while there, interes 

jimself in the political affairs of that country. 
The emperor tendered to him the appointment of 
Secretary of State, which he accepted, and re- 
tained, with great satisfaction, to the emperor, 
until some urgent business recalled him home. 

New-EnGianp Meruopists.—In the New- 
England Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, on the 16th April last, the presiding 
Bishop introduced the following resolution, for 
concurrence, from the Wisconsin Annual Confe- 
rence— 

** Resolved,—That we request the next General 
Conference to alter our eral rule on Slavery, 
so that it may forbid the buying selling, or hold- 
ing a human being as a slave.” 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 87 to 3.— 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, April 28, 1855. 

Mawvmission or Staves. —A certain Mr. 
F. W. Harris, of Mississippi, has appeared be- 
fore Judge Parker, of the Common Pleas Court, 
on behalf of Nathaniel Hoggatt, of Adams 
County, Miss., and released from bondage the 
following slaves: Nelly, a bright mulatto, 21 
years old; her male child, William, 2 years old, 
psc white; her female child, Octavy, 
4 months old, seven-eighths white; Mary, a 
mulatto, 17 years old; Anthony Hoggatt, aged 
24 years; Absolom Hoggatt, aged 21 years; 
William Hoggatt, aged 26 years; James Hog- 
gatt, aged 22 years; Emily Hoggatt, aged 16 
years. ll these slaves are light mulattoes, with 
fair education, fine-looking and intelligent. 

The men are all excellent mechanics, and look 
better fed and better dressed than two-thirds of 
the white population of the North. They wcre 
the property of Mr. Wilfred Hoggatt, deceased, 
of Mississippi, who, at his death, gave them their 
freedom in his will, but, by some informality in 
the drawing up of his will, his request could not 
be carried out, and his son, Mr. Nathaniel Hog- 
gatt, becoming heir to the estate, brought the 
slaves to this city for the purpose of complying 
with the dying wishes of his father. It is the 
intention of Mr. Harris to carry the whole party 
back to Mississippi, where they all have excellent 
situations.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 

An attempt has been made at San José to force 
a negro back to Slavery, but the Judge decided 
that the Fugitive Law of California had expired, 
and that the slave was illegally detained. He was 
accordingly discharged.— Douglass’ Paper, Ma 
18, 1855. 
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BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 
SLAVERY AND THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. 


We extract the following from Edinburgh 
and Leeds Journals: 


*“« On the 29th Oct. ult. a public meeting was 
held in South College Street Ehurch, Edinburgh, 
under the presidency of Duncan M‘Laren, Esq., 
{late Lord Provost of Edinburgh,) on the subject 
of North-American Slavery, as sustained by the 
churches of that country. ‘lhe principal address 
was deivered by Mr. Parker Bilisbury, of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, who said that the 
strong security of American slavery was the 
Church, and that it was the only barrier to its abo- 
lition which they could not remove, and this bar- 
rier was almost;as insurmountable in the North as 
in the South. He adverted to a case in the Jdi- 
nois Presbytery, in which, though in a free State, 
a clergyman had, he said, been excommunicated 
for mere expressions of sympathy with the aboli- 
tionists ; and also referred to other cases in which 
excommunication or censure, imprisonment or 
fine, had followed on acts of aiding or abetting the 
escape of slaves. He referred to the Missionary 
enterprises of America as being conducted in the 
same spirit; and said that in proselytising the 
Cherokee and Choctaw Indians, they had with 
Christianity established among them a system of 
Slavery unknown to their native savage condition. 

“Mr. Fyre moved a resolution, seconded by 
Mr. Srort, to the effect, that till the American 
Churches abandoned their present position, British 
Christians should hold no fellowship with them ; 
that the American Bible Society, which coun- 
tenanced the withholding of the Bible from three 
millions of their countrymen—that the American 
Tract Society, which admitted no anti-slavery sen- 
timents into its publications, and expunged all 
such from reprints of British works—and that the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, which admitted of, and practically de- 
fended, Slavery in its Mission Churches, should 
not be selected by British Christians as coadjutors 
in their religious enterprises. 

** Mr. W. Duncan, seconded by Mr. Jonn 
Boyp, moved a resolution expressing sympathy 
with the American Anti-Slavery Society. 


**On the 10th Dec. ult., a public meeting was 
held at Leeds, in the large school-room of Bel- 
grave Chapel, for the purpose of enlisting the 
sympathies of the public against Slavery in the 

nited States, and more especially to bring the 
weight of the religious bodies of England to bear 
upon the churches of America in order to induce 
them to declare against Slavery in that country. 
The meeting was well attended; and the gentlemen 
upon the platform included Parker Pillsbury, Esq., 
a member of the American Anti-Slavery Asso- 
ciation; the Rev. E. Mathews, Baptist minister, 
Wisconsin ; the Rev. G. W. Conder (Independent), 
the Rev. Thos. Sturgeon (Episcopalian), the Rev. 
Thos. Hincks (Unitarian), Hamilton Kichard- 
son, Esq., J. Lupton, Esq., F. A. Payn, Esq., 
Wilson Armistead, Esq., the Rev. E. Hall (Uni- 
tarian), and Messrs. J. Andrew, jun., W. Hea- 
ton, T. Harvey, &c. 

““Mr. Ald. Joun Witson was called to the 
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chair, and said he took it in the absence of those 
who had been expected to preside that evening, 
as he did not think it right to decline taking an 
active part in so good a cause. Although Eng- 
land had abolished Slavery in her own colonies, 
she had much more to do in convincing other 
countries of the unchristian practice, the cruelty, 
and the impolicy of the system. With American 
Slavery, the chief difficulty of the Abolitionists 
was the countenance given to the unholy system 
by some of their Christian Churches. So long as 
this continued they would in vain endeavour to 
do away with Slavery in that country. But if 
they could enlist the sympathies of the religious 
bodies of America, then, and then only, would 
Slavery in America fall to pieces like a rope of 
sand. (Applause.) To enlist these sympathies 
was the chief object of the present meeting. 
(Hear, hear ) 

‘“*Mr. Witson ArmisTEAD, Secretary, read 
letters from Mr. Edward Baines and the Rev. 
C Bailhache, apologising for their absence, which 
arose from previous pressing engagements. 

The Rev. E. Maruews then addressed the 
meeting ; but as his address was nearly verbatim 
the same as he has been in the habit of delivering 
since he has been in this country, and is now 
probably quite familiar to anti-slavery circles, 
we merely record his having delivered it again on 
the present occasion. 

** He was followed by Mr. Parker Pillsbury, 
who chiefly directed his remarks to exposing the 
pro-slavery character of nearly all the American 
Churches and great Religious Associations ; and 
enforced in powerful arguments, backed by docu- 
mentary evidence, the lamentable fact that 
Slavery in America owes its continued existence 
more to the influence of religious bodies of that 
country than to the laws and constitution of the 
States themselves. The most powerful Religious 
Association in the United States is the American 
Board of Missions ; next to it stand the American 
Bible Society and the American Tract Suciety ; 
all of which are supported by the leading men of 
the various religious denominations. At great 
length he reviewed the operations of these So~ 
cieties, and shewed that the Board of Missions, 
in its own documents, proved its pro-slavery 
character; that it had introduced the slave-laws 
of the Southern States amongst the Indians ; thus 
converting the Cherokees, the Choctaws, and 
the Sioux to Christianity, but at the same time 
forcing upon them the horrible and brutalizing 
doctrines inseparable from slaveholding ; and that 
its chief Secretary had publicly declared, in 
answer to an appeal from the Southern States, 
that the Board were astonished that anybody 
could have supposed them capable of regarding 
slaveholding or slavetrading as a disciplinary 
offence. Prior to their conversion, the Cherokees 
and the Choctaws had regarded all men as free, 
and would not recognise the right of one man to 
hold another as a chattel; but the American 

Board of Missions ‘converted’ them, not to the 
Christianity of the Bible, but to the Christianity 
of the American pro-slavery Church, which 
taught that man might brutalize and chattelize 
his fellow-man ; thus compassing sea and land 
to make proselytes, who, when made such, become 
more children of darkness than they were before 
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Cagienen) He then pointed to the operations 
of the American Bible and Tract Societies, and 
declared that they had ever been found on the 
side of the slaveholder, and the enemies of the 
slave. With these revolting principles and doc- 
trines, the American Board of Missions had 
actually come to England, and endeavoured to 
ally itself with the Churches of this country. 
That Board, carefully concealing its slaveholdin 

convictions, appealed for aid for its Turkis 

Missions. That Board, which had planted slave- 
holding Churches, and brought its mighty 
influence to check the anti-slavery movement, 
asked the Churches of England to place them- 
selves under its wing—to d over to it their 
money and their means for evangelizing the 
Turks. Would the Christian men and women 
do this? Alas! the Board had already succeeded 
in raising 10002. from the friends of Missions in 
England, by pretending that the Association was 
anti-slavery in its character and operations. But 
now that the truth had come out—now that the 
imposture was unmasked—would the Christian 
people of England fling their anti-slavery prin- 
ciples to the winds, and with open arms receive 
these upholders of Slavery, these defenders of the 
slaveholder? (Applause) Mr. Pillsbury con- 
cluded by an earnest appeal to the religious 
bodies of England to speak out boldly against 
American Slavery, and to tell their mind freely 
to those Churches and Religious Associations of 
America who countenanced and encouraged the 
slaveholding system of that country. (Ap- 


-) 

“ The Rev. G. W. ConpEr proposed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

*That we have heard with surprise and deep 

t of the connection of the great religious 
ies of the United States with slavery; many 
of their members, and ministers even, being 
slavetraders and slaveholders ; and the bodies not 
only refusing to testify against the system, ‘but 
ony ‘apologizing for it, misinterpreting the 
ible in its support, mutilating the literature of 
the country for the same pur and plantin 
Churches among the heathen, where slavery (with 
its ignorance, its cruelty, its ab ion of mar- 
riage, with all social joys and civil rights) is be- 
lieved in and practised by the new converts ‘I'hat 
we regard such deeds and doctrines as a libel on 
Christianity, and in the name of Him who came 
to preach deliverance to the captive, we must pro- 
test against them, fully approving the course 
taken by those brethren who have separated 
themselves wholly from any participation in a 
system so fatal and destructive to the temporal 
and eternal interests of man.’ 

* He denounced in eloquent terms the slave 
system of America, and declared that he would 
rather resign his pastorate than allow Mr. Cuth- 
bert Young, or any other pro-slavery minister, to 
enter his pulpit for the purpose of advocating the 
claims of the American Board of Missions. 
(Applause. 

* Mr. Hamiuron RicHarpson seconded the 
resolution, and contended that it was the duty of 
Englishmen to raise their voice against American 
slavery; first, as friends of peace, because the 
continuance of Slavery in the United States was 
likely to lead to a rupture with England, inas- 
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much as Canada is regarded as a hostile territory, 
from being the refuge for runaway slaves, and 
because the American pro-slavery party desired 
to seize Cuba as an emporium for slaves—a step 
which England would be called upon, as an ally 
of Spain, to repel by force of arms: secondly, 
Englishmen having been instrumental in plant- 
ing Slavery on the soil of America, should be the 
foremost in undoing the evil they had them- 
selves helped to create: thirdly, if it was a duty 
to send Missionaries to heathen lands to teach 
men what is true, and right, and just, how 
much more was it a duty to instruct aright those 
who might be regarded as of our own kindred : 
and, fourthly, it was the duty of every man, 
when he saw wrong done, to lift up his voice and 
protest against it. (Applause.) 

‘** The Rev. Tuos. Htnxcxs proposed a vote of 
thanks to Messrs. Pillsbury and Mathews, and 
wished them success in their efforts to bring about 
the ———— of Slavery. 

“ The Rev. ‘Taos. Srurceon seconded the mo- 
tion, of which he expressed his warm approval. 

* The.resolution was carried unanimously; and 
was followed by votes of thanks to the Minister 
and Trustees of Belgrave Chapel. for the use of 
the school-room, (proposed by Mr. T. Harver 
and seconded by Mr. J. Lupron,) and to the 
Chairman for presiding.” 


THE FREE-LABOUR MOVEMENT. | 


We extract the subjoined article from a re- 
cent number of Frederick Douglass’ Paper.* 
The arguments are none the less cogent for 
not being new, nor are they any the less 
worthy of the attention of British Aboli- 
tionists because addressed to the people of 
America. Let it ever be borne in mind that 
it is not mere conformity to the rules and 
acceptance of the dogmas of sect that make 
a Christian, but the carrying out, in daily 
life, of the precepts of Christianity, and the 
living up to its profession. In like manner 
we conceive that Abolitionists who observe 
a consistent course, in abstaining, as far as 
lies in their power, from consuming slave- 
labour products, ate more truly entitled to 
assume the name of Abolitionists, and more 
likely to impress the slaveholder with a con- 
viction of the sincerity of their advocacy, 
than are those who, whilst «ond-mning the 
system, do not scruple to yive it their 
patronage by purchasing and consuming the 
commodities produced by its victims. 

“This feature of the anti-slavery enterprise 
appears to be gaining friends where it is tho- 
roughly Oras. Like all other depart- 
ments of philanthropy it is beset with difficulties, 
real and imaginary, and those of the latter class 
are believed to be far the most numerous. It is 
presumed that no earnest friend of the imme- 
diate and peaceful abolition of American Slavery 
doubts the necessity of making his practice and 














* L. A. Chamerovzow, 27 New Broad Street, 
London, will be happy to receive the name and 
address of intending Subscribers to Frederick 
Douglass’ Paper. 
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his profession a in all practicable cases, if 
he would have his remonstrantes produce the 
effects he desires. ‘He must perceive the de- 
preciating effect upon the force of his argument 
addressed to the actual holder of slaves, which 
a voluntary participancy with him in the con- 
venience of slaveholding would unavoidably pro- 
duce. 

**He does not need to be informed that the 
money patronage which the slaveholder receives 
in return for the produce of the labour of his 
slaves, greatly outweighs, in many cases, the 
verbal arguments directed against his system. 

**The Abolitionist that reflects upon the sub- 

in this manner, sees the necessity of going 

to the slaveholder with hands as clean as he can 
SS make them. And wherever a slave- 

Ider, yielding to the pressure of those argu- 
ments or to independent reflection, resolves to 
step across the line that divides Slavery from 
Freedom, the Abolitionist feels bound to recognise 
the change—to extend the hand of friendship 
to him, not only ecclesiastically and politically, 
but also commercially, by giving him the pre- 
ference before his neighbour who persists in the 
opposite course. 

** A glance at the history of slave-breeding and 
cotton-growing in the United States, shews him 
they have been closely connected ; that the money 
patronage the slaveholder received in one year 
(1853) amounted for the article of cotton alone 
to near 120,000,000 dollars. 

“A little further investi 
cessity of ae to this patronage under 
which he has believed himself labouring in some 
particulars, entirely disappears. He learns that 
nearly 100,000 bales of cotton have been of late 
annually produced by free labour in America; 
of this, 800 bales were sent into the market last 
= by German planters in Texas. That from 

ate accounts from these non-slaveholding 
planters, we learn that they are watching with 
much interest the demonstration of sympathy 
for them in the preference that may be given to 
the production of their labour, and they are hold- 
ing themselves ready to respond to the demand 
that would follow that preference. 

‘One hundred thousand bales of free-labour 
cotton would give one hundred millions of yards 
of cotton fabrics of various qualities, sufficient, 
it is supposed, for an ample supply to every 
Abolitionist that has an anti-slavery backbone. 
Then we have one cotton mill in operation in 
Ohio, and another in Pennsylvania, under the 
charge of trustworthy men, in which nothing 
but free-grown cotton is to be used; and with 
ordinary management, and the support which 
Abolitionists can give them, the necessity for 
wearing a slave-grown cotton shirt will be re- 
duced to haif-a-cent per yard, or two cents per 
shirt. Next we have the efforts that are being 
made for procuring flax from the hitherto un- 
valued flax-straw, produced in growing flax- 
seed, and the noble contribution to the stock of 
free-labour productions brought into the market 
by the Fall River Linen Company. With these 
things before us, we regard the necessity for 
using slave-grown cotton as simply imaginary.” 

— 


tion, and the ne- 
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ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 

Nerqro Catcuinc.—On Friday, two fugitive 
Slaves were arrested in the passenger train on 
the Madison and Indianapolis railroad, ‘near 
Dupont, by John Mancourt, Esq., and William 
Monroe, Esq. The first holds the responsible 
position of conductor of the train ; the latter is 
Adams & Co.'s express agent. The fugitives 
had been hunted with dogs on the other side of 
the river: these, after a desperate fight, they 
had killed with their knives. The fugitives wan- 
dered about from Sunday night until Friday, 
without provisions. Worn out, r foot- 
sore, having had nothing to eat but what the 
orchards and forest-trees provided, they despaired 
of escape, and hailed the cars, were taken to 
Vernon, to the U. 8. Commissioner, remanded to 
Slavery upon their own admission of being 
fugitives from labour, brought to this city on the 
return of the train, and, before sundown, were 
safe on the shores of our sister State, Kentucky. 
— Madison Courier 

Alas for freedom, when such a heartless para- 
graph can be found in a Northern Democratic 
paper Alas for freedom, when such a heart- 
ess party receives the support of Northern men! 
And that railroad conductor, and that express 
agent, what shall we say of them? May the 
mark of Cain rest upon them for ever. They 
pawned their manhood for a few dollars: verily, 
they shall obtain their reward, if there be any 
virtue left in the people of Indiana !— Cleveland 
Leader. 








PMiscellanea. 


Tae Brack Laws or [ntrno1s.—A correspon- 
dent of the New-York Tribune, writing from 
Albany, Illinois, under date the 16th of July 
last, says : 

**We have recently had a practically illustra- 
tion of the Black Laws of this State, which still 
disgrace our statute books, and which our last 
Legislature, although a great improvement upon 
some of the former Legislatures, had neither 
heroism nor virtue sufficient to repeal.” 

‘¢ Two orphan Indian children are living here, 
against whom a vile, unprincipled boy has for 
a long time held a particular spite. A few days 
ago he got up a quarrel with one of the children, 
and swore he would shoot him. Accordingly, he 
ran into a house where his gun was kept, and, 
having obtained it, came out and levelled it at the 
breast of the Indian, who, in the effort to push 
the muzzle aside, received the entire charge in 
his hand. He is crippled for life. The white 
boy was arrested, but, upon the trial, it was dis- 
covered that ‘coloured persons’ are not per- 
mitted to give testimony in courts of justice ; and 
there being no white witnesses, the culprit was 
discharged. He now threatens to kill the Indian 
girl, and very likely may keep his word. If he 
can manage to do it when no white person is 
present, of course he will escape punishment. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND 
FRIENDS. 

Ir is respectfully requested that, in future, 
Subscribers and Donors to the Funds of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and Subscribers to the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
will make all Money-Orders payable to the 
Secretary, Louis Alexis Chamerovzow. 

Subscribers to the Society and to the Re- 
porter are further respectfully reminded that 
their Subscriptions for 1856 will be due from 
the 1st of the present month. 


THE STOWE TRIBUTE. 
WE are requested to state that a letter has 
been received from Mrs. Stowe, giving an 
account of the appropriations e to the 
Anti-Slavery cause from the contributions 
—, to her by the Committees of the 

ibute Fund in England, and the Pen 

Offering in Scotland. We propose to furnish 
some particulars in our next number. 


JAMAICA. 


Wr readily open our columns to the following 
letter, which has been addressed to us by an 
esteemed‘ correspondent and a well-known 
friend of the Anti-Slavery cause, in relation 
to an article on the subject of Sir Henry 
Barkly’s policy in Jamaica, inserted in the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter for October last. 

**To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
“Dear Sir—In the Reporter of Septembe 
ast I observed a letter from Jamaica reflecting 
on the conduct of the Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, 
and Lady Barkly. Having occasion to make 
some inquiries of a friend in.that colony on other 
subjects, I expressed my regret at the appear- 

ance of this letter. 

“In his answer to me, received too late for 
your last Publication, my friend, a man of un- 
doubted respectability and veracity, thus states 
his opinion of the impartial manner in which Sir 
Henry Barkly has made his appointments under 
the new system. 

‘Things out here are, in my opinion, slowly 
improving, but the infusion of capital and of 
energy in the way you contemplate is very de- 
sirable. One of the great difficulties, of course, 
to be encountered out here is the envenomed 
feeling which exists between different classes of 
society, and the impossibility of a man acting 
impartially in public matters, without being at- 
tacked by partisans on both sides.’ 

“The writer instances the conduct of Sir 
ee Ba.kly in reference to gentlemen of co- 
our. 

‘The Premier under the new system of go- 
vernment'is Mr. Jordon; Mr. Heslop is the At- 
torney-General; Mr. Hill is a Privy Councillor, 
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and Mr. Moncrieff, now Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, is destined for elevation to the bench 
dignity when opportunity occurs.’ 

“All these are gentlemen of colour, and so is 
Mr. Russell, Registrar of the Court of Chancery. 
And then my friend goes on to refer to an attack 
made on Lady Barkly, who has, as he states, 
never made the slightest distinction on the ground 
of colour. There having been no lady at the 
Queen’s house -ince the death of Lady Elgin, who 
lived but a brief space, there was not the same 
limitation as to the society there that the Go- 
vernor’s wife deemed proper. 

* Of course, amongst the excluded under the 
new regime some were coloured. One individual 
in particular, who was so intoxicated at a public 
ball as to fall on the flat of his back in the middle 
of the room, was refused an invitation for a small 
party to which he applied for admittance. This 
circumstance led to a most severe attack on the 
Governor's wife, but it was entirely repudiated by 
the public at ng od 

‘* Before Sir Henry Barkly became Governor 
of British Guiana I travelled with him in Ber- 
bice, and had many opportunities of conversing 
with him on the means of advancing the true 
interests of the colonists. After his return, I 
had the same pleasure previous to his going out 
to Jamaica as Governor, and believing, as I do, 
that he is actuated by the best motives, and that 
he has had very great experience in colonial go- 
vernment, I cannot but hope that his government 
of Jamaica will be successful, and that all parties 
interested in the great experiment of negro free- 
dom will rather help him in his arduous work 
than throw impediments in his way. I am sure, 
therefore, that you will cheerfully give insertion 
to this short letter. 

** Your’s faithfully, 
“3. B. 

“ Kentish Town, Nov. 21, 1855.” 

We beg to repeat here the remark with 
which we prefaced the communication to 
which the above letter professes to be a re- 
ply, namely: that “we do not hold our- 
selves responsible for the opinions of the 
writer” We believe both our correspondents 
to be strictly conscientious, and that neither 
of them would give currency to an inaccu- 
rate statement, if he knew it. Whilst, how- 
ever, we leave each party to bear the respon- 
sibility of his own assertions, it may not be 
out of place for us to offer a comment or two 
on those portions of S. B.’s communication 
which touch upon “the impartial manner 
in which Sir Henry Barkly has made his 
appointments under the new system.” 

8. B.’s correspondent is doubless an im- 
partial and a disinterested defender of the 
Governor ; but in giving to the latter the cre- 
dit of having ws alts the segennenie in 
question upon the coloured gentlemen named, 


he is scarcely candid. All of them, with the 
exception of Mr. Heslop, held important 
offices under local Governments long before 
Sir Henry Barkly became Governor. Mr. 
Jordon, for instance, was a member of the 
Council, and therefore occupied as high a 
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position, below that of Governor, as it was 
possible for him todo. Mr. Hill was a Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate; and there is not a per- 
son in the least acquainted with Jamaica who 
can be supposed to be ignorant of his superior 
capacity and great merits. He is the author 
of a remarkable report on the condition of 
Haiti; and many years ago the British 
Government offered to nominate him to the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor of St. Lucia, 
an honour which he declined. This fact, is, 
of itself, sufficient evidence of the high esti- 
mation in which he was held, and his high 
appointment to the dignity of Privy Councillor 
—an honorary office—would therefore appear 
to have been almost a state necessity. Mr. 
Moncrieff is a barrister of high standing and 
great talent, and, if we mistake not, held the 
office of Chairman of Quarter Sessions before 
Sir H. Barkly’s accession to that of Gover- 
nor of the island, as also did Mr. Russell that 
of Registrar of the Court of Chancery. _ The 
appointment of Mr. Alexander Heslop is cer- 
tainly a recent one ; but on the demise of the 
Hon. Dowell O’ Reilly, the office was offered, 
in the first instance, to Mr. Bryan Edwards, 
senior member of the Bar, who is not a 
coloured man. This was, probably, strictl 
according to precedent; but Mr Edw 
declined the office. Now it is notorious 
that ew opinion in the island had unani- 
mously declared itself in favour of the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Heslop; and it is not asserting 
too much to say, that, in the face of so strong 
a feeling, Sir Henry Barkly could not have 
appointed any other gentleman to the vacant 
post, without exposing himself to the very 
severest censure for partiality. It was. re- 
marked at the time Mr. Heslop was sworn 
in, (early in October last) that no appoint- 
ment made by Sir H. Barkly had ever 
given more satisfaction to the public. 

Far from us be it to seek to detract, in the 
slightest degree, from any merit that may be 
due to Sir H. Barkly for having made offi- 
cial appointments in accordance with the 
popular feeling in the colony; but we do 
submit that the fact of his having done so 
only in one instance, because he could not 

rudently have done otherwise, and of his 

aving, in four others, continued in their 
offices, gentlemen whohad attained distinction 
by the force of theirown merits, does not 
disprove the assertion made by our first cor- 
respondent, that the Governor’s general 
policy tends rather to. keep up than to remove 
“those unfortunate distinctions of race” 
which Slavery has bequeathed to freedom, 
and which is one not of the least bitter. 

How far the Jamaica press is a reflex 
of public opinion there, we will not take it 
upon ourselves to say ; but as the letter which 


a in our columns has excited con- 


siderable attention in the island, we beg to 


submit a few extracts from two of the lead- . 
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ing newspapers in the ‘island, leaving our 
readers to judge from them how far our first 
correspondent’s allegations are borne out. 

The Falmouth Post of the 2d Oct ult., in 
calling attention to the letter which it repub- 
lishes from our columns, and in recommend- 
ing its perusal to its own readers “and espe- 
cially to those who are members of the Le- 
gislative Council and the Honorable House 
of Assembly,” observes, that whilst it dis- 
sents from some of the writer’s statements, 
“there are others which fully bear out the 
opinions” it has formed. The Editor—who 
is a coloured gentleman of unquestionable 
ability—asserts that the late Governor, Sir 
Charles Grey, was sacrificed by the Duke of 
Newcastle; and that if the Government 
which declared through its mouth-piece in 
the House of Lords and in the House of Com- 
mons, that “ Sir Charles Grey had acquitted 
himself in a manner that was satisfactory to _ 
his Sovereign and her advisers” had con- 
fided to him, as was the case with his suc- 
cessor, the offer of a guarantee for the re- 
quired loan of 600,0v0/., the offer would 
have brought to his aid the very opponents 
of his Government: he would have obtained 
a better Constitution, and its operation would. 
ere this, have been seen, in the improved 
state of the country.” The writer refers 
next to what he designates as “ the studied 
silence preserved by Sir H. Barkly, with 
regard to the views of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters,” and states that it was loudly and ge- 
nerally condemned at the time, caused an 
immense loss. and frittering away of time, 
and the most deplorable blunders and mis- 
haps in the proclaiming of the new Consti- 
tution, and in the par ism, the Legisla- 
ture, “after His Excellency been twelve 
months in office.” 

The Editor next severely criticises the Go- 
vernor’s first despatch to the Duke of New- 
castle, and states, that “it did not tend to 
raise him in the estimation of the public.” He 
adds: — 


“It contained indiscreet allusions to the co- 
loured classes, and at the time of its publication, 
the antecedents of His Excellency were such as 
to justify the suspicion that he was anxious to 
revive ‘ those unfortunate distinctions of race that 
had disappeared under the bland and gentleman- 
like courtesy’ of former rulers. Sir Henry Barkly 
laid the foundation of his unpopularity; and in- 
stead of promoting, as he had promised, peace 
and goodwill, he has, unhappily for himself and 
unhappily for the whole island, created a feeling of 
hostility which he will find it difficult to subdue. 

The Editor is not ofthe opinion of our 
correspondent, “that Sir Henry Barkly and 
his Executive Committee are altogether in- 
competent to project measures whose ulti- 
mate aim is the moral improvement of the 


country.” He suys: 
‘On the contrary, we have faith in their com~< 
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petency, but they deserve censure for their gross 
neglect of an important and paramount duty ; 
and no one who remembers the repeated efforts 
that were made by the senior member of Port 
Royal, before the ‘ miserable sum of 2000/. for the 
education of 150,000 human beings’ was obtained, 
will venture to deny that promises were given 
without any intention of immediate fulfilment.” 


The writer then proceeds to comment upon 
the promises that were made of retrenchment 
in the government departments and reduc- 
tion of the public burdens, and adds that 
the yeurs 1853 and 1854 have passed without 
the realization of the hopes that were excited: 
the heavy rates then levied on the chief ne- 
cessaries of life are with exceptions still 
levied ; the consumers are not bene- 
fited in the slightest degree; retrenchment 
has been thrown to the winds; and the ad 
valorem duties on some of the chief neces- 
saries of life have been raised from 4 to 124 
per cent. He goes on to say: 

“Sir Henry Barkly is not blameable, as the 
correspondent of the Anti-Slavery Reporter seems 
to infer, for the decreased exportation of our 
staple products, nor for the want of a college, 
nor for the evils connected with our agricultural 
system ;, but certainly he is blameable for the 
continuation of extravagant expenditure, and for 
the policy which allows the children of the pea- 
santry to grow up in lamentable ignorance and 
depravity. . . . Sir H. Barkly contented himself 
with the expression of words which he did not 
follow by action: the condition of the peasantry 
is neither elevated nor improved; nothing is yet 
done for the more general diffusion of education ; 
no plan is in existence for affording medical aid 
in the rural districts; and with regard to the 
industrial training of orphans, and the refor- 
mation of juvenile offenders, it seems doubtful 
whether any thing good will be had from the 
Governor or his advisers. Promises have been as 
plentiful as blackberries, but we have to regret 
an infinitesimal amount of performance.” 


On the 5th of the same month the Editor 
of the Falmouth Post resumes his notice of 
the letter in our columns, prefucing his com- 
ments with the observation that it had “been 
read by all classes of persons with a t 
deal of interest, and no one presumes to den 
that the greater part of the staternents made 
by the writer are true, and defy contradiction.” 

e does not subscribe to the wholesale con- 
demnation conveyed in our correspondent’s 
statement that “Sir Henry Barkly’s ad- 
visers possess but little knowledge of con- 
stitutional law, and he still less, so that blun- 
ders are being constantly committed.” He 
ascribes those “blunders” less to ignorance 
than to a desire to do more than could well 
be done in a limited time; and pertinently 
observes that it did not require any greatknow- 
ledge of constitutional law to convince Sir H. 
Barkly and his advisers of the absolute re- 
quirement of retrenchment, nor that the 
every-day abandonment of estates and the 
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decadence of commerce would not have the 
effect of tilling the chests of an insolvent 
Exchequer. 


** Neglect of promised reform, not ignorance,” 
he proceeds to say, ‘‘ has caused the unpopularity 
of the Governor and his official organs. They 
turned their mind to little things, instead of de- 
voting their talents and their energies to the 
remodelling of the several institutions of the 
island on an economical scale: and it was easier 
for them to practice a piece of political jugglery’ 
in a thin House, and get a resolution agreed to 
for the hampering of commerce, by the levying of 
a reckless import, than to redeem the pledge 
which was made to ‘lighten local burdens’ which 
pressed heavily upon a ‘long-suffering com- 
munity.’ When the members of the House of 
Assembly voted upwards of 3000/. per annum for 
the remuneration of an Executive Committee,, 
they did so with the full confidence that this 
Executive Committee would, without any delay 
whatever, ‘reduce the cost of establishments ge- 
nerally into nearer proportion with the dimi- 
nished wealth of the island:’ but nothing of the 
kind was done, and hence the reproach contained 
in the letter which we copied from the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, that ‘the antecedents of Sir 
H. Barkly, for the two years he has been here, 
shew that he was the most unfit man to have 
succeeded a gentleman of Sir C. Grey's extensive 
attainments ; and that the Duke of Newcastle, 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies, committed 
an outrageous act of injustice when he ‘ sacrificed 
a gentleman, a scholar, and the originator of all 
the reform that Sir Henry Barkly is bungling 
with’ The last session was nothing more than. 
a session of unfulfilled promises, and it remains 
to be seen whether the coming one will be any 
thing better.” 

In relation to this latter subject, we may 
be permitted to add, that the present session 
has opened inauspiciously. Instead of mea- 
sures of retrenchment, the very first that was 
introduced had for its object the raising of 
the salary of the Clerk of the Executive from 
400/. to 800/. a year. The Bill occasioned a 
a great deal of excitement, but the friends 
of financial and administrative reform tri- 
umphed, the Speaker of the House having” 
given his casting vote against the measure. 

We take leave, for the present, of what is 
to us an unpleasant subject, by giving an 
extract from the 7relawny of 22d Nov., which. 
thus comments on Sir Henry Barkly’s policy. 
The article from which it is taken reviews 
the chief measures which have been brought 
forward in the following strain : 


** A contemporary on the South side, in one of 
his late leaders, described Sir Henry Barkly’s. 
Government as one of chicane; and the senior 
member for Vere, in his place in the House of 
Assembly, characterized the policy pursued by His 
Excellency and his Executive Committee as one 
of trickery and cunning. For these bold asser- 
tions, both the journal alluded to, and Mr. Jack- 
son, were condemned by a section of the commu- 
nity, while many persons thought, that although 


the words truly described the manner in which 
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the Government of the country is now carried on, 
yet they ought not to have been used, being harsh 
and disrespectful. This may be. It may appear 
wrong to say that a Governor employed cunning 
trickery and chicane to carry out his ideas of 
Government, but yet, if it be so, we think it be- 
hoves a public journalist, as well as an independent 
member of Assembly, to deelare to the world that 
such is the case. Now we would ask if the con- 
duct of Sir Henry Barkly does or does not justify 
the use of these expressions. We are decidedly 
of opinion that it does. There is no necessity for 
oing back to the last session of the Legislature, 
at profligate session,.when 124 per cent. ad 
valorem duty was imposed on imports, and when 
the people’s money was dragged from them to 
pay the members of the Executive Committee for 
a period antecedent to the proclamation of the 
new Constitution, and, of course, long before 
their appointment to office; but we will take the 
present session, although but five weeks have 
elapsed since it was opened, and from it prove 
the correctness of these assertions. 

“The first act of the Executive Committee 
—and it must be remembered, that in speaking of 
the Executive Committee we speak also of His 
ee the Governor, because he is by law the 
head of that body—was to introduce a Bill, soon 
after the meeting of the House, to increase the 
salary of their Secretary. Why was the Bill in- 
tioduced on so earlyaday? Evidently because 
the Committee thought that they would have 
been able to carry this measure through the Legis- 
Jature in the same manner as they carried the 
124 duty question. They saw then, as they saw 
last year, that country members were absent, 
and they therefore thought, that to take advantage 
of that absence and push the Bill on would be at 
once securing Mr, Myers an extra 400/. per annum 
for the ‘ onerous and multifarious’ work which he 
had to perform. Bnt in this they were mis- 
taken. fore the Bill was brought up for a 
second reading the country members were in 
their places, and, after two or three trials of 
strength, the measure was rejected. We ask if 
the introduction of this obnoxious Bill at so early 
a period of the sessions, and while two-thirds of 
the representatives of the people were absent, 
can be characterized by any other term than 
trickery and cunning ?” 


WEST-INDIA OFFICIAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

In our West-India Summary, for the present 
month, there will be found a brief notice of 
the demise of Mr. George Fraser, the Provost- 
Marshal of Grenada, and of the nomination 
to his office of Mr. Henry Sharpe ; 2 nomi- 
nation which has excited considerable dis- 
satisfaction in the island. 

According to the Grenada Chronicle of the 
22d of Sept. ult., it would appear that Mr. 
Henry Sharpe is a very young man, whose 
sole claim to such powerful patronage us he 
seems to have secured, rests upon the fact 
of his being a personal friend of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s. The youth is the manager, 
for his futher, (Mr. Justice Sharpe,) of the 
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Corinth Estate, and made his début as a 
public officer in December 1854, when he 
was called upon to perform the duties of Sti- 

ndiary Magistrate, in the place of Captain 

utcheson, who had obtained a nine montha’ 
leave of absence. The bestowal of further 
patronage on Mr. Sharpe, by removing him 
from the office of Acting Stipendiary Magi 
trate to that of Acting Provost-Marsh , is 
regarded and condemned as a most injudi- 
cious act, and as the most unpopular one of 
Lieutenant-Governor Keate’s administration, 
because it has been carried out to the preju- 
dice of the public service, and to that off cute 

rties whose claims upon the Government 
ought not to have been overlooked : least of 
all in favour of one who is quite a novice in 
the public service. It appears there were 
more than a score of candidates for the vacant 
office, but, from amongst these, public opinion 
in Grenada had singled out Mr. Samuel 
Cockburn, a coloured gentleman, whose ca- 
bility and fitness are undeniable, and gave 
m paramount claims to consideration. We 
append a brief notice of Mr. Cockburn’s ser- 
vices, and the comments of the Journal above 
referred to, on the appointment of Mr. 
Sharpe : 


. 


‘He was, in his early days, clerk at the 
Secretary and Registrar’s Office; served six or 
seven years under two Provost-Marshals, Messrs. 
Boucher and Douglas; was at the head of that 
very department when Lieutenant-Governor 
Keate came to the island, and continued to hold 
it until the appointment by the Queen of the 
late Mr. Samuel Fraser to succeed Mr. Jackson, 
whose locum tenens Mr. Cockburn was. For the 
last seven years Mr. Cockburn has been in the 
performance of the unpaid duties of Inspector of 
Prisons, an important office for which he was 
selected by Governor Hamilton; and the late 
Judge Sanderson, who appreciated his knowledge 
of languages, especially named him under a 
Rule of Court to be Interpreter-General of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature. A valuable Ap- 
pendix, prepared by him to accompany the 
Census Returns of 1851, has been the subject of 
strong encomium at head-quarters, and is also 
to be found mentioned by Dr. Davy and other 
writers on West-Indian affairs, as a work of 
merit worthy to be consulted. Nor is it known 
that Mr. Cockburn, in consequence of the sudden 
rupture of his contract for army supplies, when 
Her Majesty's troops were some time back with- 
drawn from this island, suffered considerable 
loss, for which he has had no kind of compensa- 
tion. It is true, that on being superseded by 
Mr. Fraser in the Marshal's office, Mr. Cockburn 
was appointed to the only situation then at the 
Lieutenant-Governor's disposal, namely, that of 
Acting Stipendiary Magistrate for Carriacou; but 
that office lapsed soon after with the death of 
Captain Gurley, in whose place Mr. Cockburn 
had been acting. Under all the circumstances, 
people cannot help expressing dissatisfaction at 
the way in which this appointment has been 
made; and the least that can be said is, that 
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less regard seems to have been had in the matter 
te the claims of faithful servitude and established 
merit on the one hand, and the interest of the 
public on the, other, than to considerations of 
individual friendship. Besides the offices men- 
tioned above of Inspector of Prisons and Inter- 
preter-General, Mr. Cockburn is also a Director 
of the Colony Hospital, a Justice of the Peace, 
and Secretary to the Society for the Education of 
the Poor ; all of them situations requiring a con- 
siderable application of time and talent, but to 
not one of which is there attached the least 
emolument. One good turn deserves another. 
If a man of energy and ability is found at all 
times willing to assist the Government in honorary 
though arduous employments like these, surely 
he ought not to be neglected when there come 
the loaves and fishes to be distributed! It is in 
this view of the matter that the community, to a 
man, feels disappointed and dissatisfied at the 
recent arrangement.” 


The disappointment and dissatisfaction of 
the community will not be diminished when 
it becomes known that the Right Hon. H. 
Labouchere, the new Colonial paginas. hae 
confirmed the appointment of Mr. S . 
on the very strong recommendation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. We are induced to 
believe, however, that had the Colonial Minis- 
ter been aware of the facts above quoted, he 
would have felt it to be his duty rather to 
yield to the wishes of the community in 
Grenada, and to have taken advantage of 
this very favourable opportunity of strikin 
another blow at that system of nepotism an 
favouritism which has so seriously interfered 
with the efficiency of all the departments of 
the public service, and the evil consequences 
of which have been in none more glaring 
and disastrous than in the government of our 
os disch f d the pub- 

e di of our duty as the pu 
lishp‘aonsliauted quandions of the interests of 
the coloured population of our West-India 
colonies, we are bound to record our protest 
against such nominations as these. The 
avenues to offices of honour and emolument 
ought to be open to the coloured race to a far 
greater extentthan they are. It may indeed be 
alleged that coloured candidates have, in fact, 
the same chance as their white fellow-citi- 
zens. But this is true only in theory, the 
reverse being notoriously the case in prac- 
tice. The secret influence of friends, Parlia- 
mentary and other, at home, backed and 
only too frequently set in action by the 
powerful recommendations of the colonial 
authorities, render the success of a coloured 
candidate the exception, not the rule. Yet, 
in the interests of the colonies themselves, 
and in those of the great act of Emancipa- 
tion, how important is it that facilities should 
be afforded to coloured persons of education 
and ability to distinguish themselves in the 
government of their own affairs. It ought 
to be obvious that in proportion as the descen- 
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dants of the African race in our colonies rise 
in the social scale, achieve a reputation for 
ability, and attain to political rank and in- 
fluence, will the arguments of slaveholders 
against Emancipation be weakened, and the 
prejudices of caste and colour be under- 
mined. If a gentleman of colour is found 
capable of administering the affairs of an im- 

rtant department, we see no reason why 

e should not be elevated to the very highest 

dignity the Crown can confer, even though 
it might not result in rendering it necessary 
for a Ministerial protégé at home to accept 
the Chiltern Hundreds, with a view to ena- 
ble him presently to receive the Colonial 
Thousands. 

It is undoubtedly quite constitutional and 
proper, that the Crown should exercise its 
right by prerogative of appointing to the 
Governorships of Colonies meritorious indi- 
viduals whom it wishes to reward. But in 
the general interests of the public, and of the 
colonies themselves, but especially of those 
where the coloured people are struggling to 
acquire position and influence, it is only bare 
justice to require at the hands of the Crown’s 
advisers, that merit should be the first test 
by which the claims of candidates should be 
tried, and that the accident of colour should 
not be allowed to operate prejudicially when 
coloured competitors for honours prefer theirs. 

In ng contrast _— above nomina- 
tion, we have great ure in recording, 
from the Globe tal newspaper “yr - 
24th ult., that of C. A. Berkeley, Esq., of 
St. Vincent, to the office of Treasurer of the 
island of Tobago. In this instance we be- 
lieve the Colonial Minister to have been in- 
fluenced solely by the distinguished merits 
of the cantiillate, a coloured gentleman of 
high character and undoubted ability, who 
has been for twenty-three years connected 
with the public service in the colonies, and 
fultilled various offices of trust and impor- 
tance. The same Journal also announces 
other nominations, not so satisfactory, but on 
which our limited space precludes us from 
offering any comment in the present number. 


WEST-INDIA INTELLIGENCE. 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 
Tse Summary of the West-India Intelli- 
gence in our present number embraces a 
iod of upwards of two months, namely, 

m September the 11th to the 23d of 

November last. 
JAMAICA. 

The chief features of interest in the intelli- 
gence received from this island are the 
opening of the Legislature, which took place 
on Tuesday the 16th of October, and the 
discussions on the few measures that have 
been proposed. 

In his opening address the Governor, Sir 
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H. Barkly, congratulates the members of 
Council and of the Assembly upon the fact 
of the revenue raised within the financial 
year’s having sufficed to cover the whole 
expenditure, so that, for the first time for six 
ears past, all cluims against the Treasury, 
for the October quarter, have been paid in 
full, upon presentation. He anticipates that 
the coming year’s expenses, which are not 
swollen by arrears for salaries, interest, and 
ts, would be met, on their then scales 

y the current rates of taxation; the various 
branches of revenue affected by the suspen- 
sion of duties in 1853, seeming to have 
recovered to the extent of yielding a steady 
and reliable income. He alludes to the great 
decline in the extent and value of exports, 
arisi from various causes, and to the 
necessity of reducing the fiscal burdens of 
the colony to the utmost possible extent, 
and considers that the season had arrived 
for affording whatever relief the most econo- 
mical administration of the governnfent 
could ensure. He intimates that this relief 
must be based upon a further reduction of 
official establishments, although on the 
estimated expenditure for the year 1854 
he found that a reduction had in fact been 
effected amounting to 84,000/., whilst the 
parochial expenditure also exhibited a dimi- 
nution amounting to 30,000. He expresses 
the opinion, that whatever is the depression 
in the value of property in the colony, its 
existing taxation is not heavy compared 
with that of other countries; for assuming 
the population at 380,000, even according 
to the census of 1844, the average amount 
of public and parochial taxation in 1854 
was 13s. 4d. per head; whilst in the United 
Kingdom, before the war commenced, it 
exceeded 2/. per head, and in some other 
West-India colonies the proportion per head 
is quite as high. He admits that the lower 
rate is more oppressive in Jamaica, because 
the people are poorer, but considers that 
such a plea is only of temporary validity. 
In relation, however, to reductions in the 
public expenditure, of which he says he is 
a sincere advocate, he expresses himself as 
resolutely opposed to such hasty and ill- 
advised alterations as would impair the 
value and efficiency of the institutions of 
the colony, and discountenances the idea 
of the people at large being too poor to 
maintain establishments requisite for their 
welfare and improvement. Two of these, 
nevertheless, he considers tu be susceptible 
of reduction without detriment to their 
utility, namely, the Clerical and the Judi- 
cial. He suggests, that were the stipends, 
in the former case, secured for an extended 
term of years, there is reason to hope that 
the majority of the clergy, hitherto exempt 
from the operation of the Act 9th Vic. cap. 
33, by which, in case of vacancies, the 
stipends of the incomes were reduced, would 
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submit to an immediate reduction based 
upon equitable principles. With regard to 


reductions in the judicial establishment, it 
had for some time past been considered 
disproportionate to the requirements and 
means of the colonies; but owing to the 
salaries having been granted in perpetuity, 
by the 2nd Vic. cap. 65, reductions could 
only take place prospectively, or by com- 
— to the present holders of office. 
he 14th Vic. had already accomplished this 
to some extent, prospectively, and the prin- 
ciple might at any time be carried further 
by the Crown ; but the latter mode - namely, 
immediate reduction, with compensation— 
would be of so much more pecuniary advan- 
tage to the public, and afforded so much 
better an opportunity for the entire re- 
modeling and simplification of the Courts of 
Law and the Jury system, that he considered 
it to be his duty to urge it on the attention 
of the Legislature, notwithstanding its vir- 
tual rejection by the late House of Assembly. 
As, therefore, his judicial advisers were 
unanimously of opinion that it is desirable 
to effect a thorough re-arrangement of the 
legal tribunals of the island, founded on 
such compensation to the judges deprived 
of office, either in the shape of immediate 
a in full, or of life annuities, a Bill 
or abolishing the Supreme Court and the 
Courts of Assize, Nisi Prius, and Gaol De- 
livery, and the Courts of Quarter Sessions and 
Common Pleas, and for substituting District 
Courts in each county, with an Appellate 
Court at the seat of Government, would be 
submitted to the Legislature. 

The Governor next alludes to the “ some- 
what inconsistent demand which, simul- 
taneously with that for a reduction of 
taxation, has sprung up for a far larger 
outlay than was in more prosperous days 
sanctioned for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the working-classes, by means, 
especially, of a general system of education 
and of sanitary supervision.” He announces 
that “measures for the promotion of educa- 
tion and for laying the foundation on a 
permanent provision both for that object, and 
for such plans of medical superintendence as 
may hereafter be agreed on, will be laid 
before the House: also a proposal for the 
readjustment of the whole system of paro- 
chial taxation.” He reports that the liquida- 
tion of the greater portion of the island 
debt has been accomplished at a lower cost 
than would have attended the importation 
of specie, and this without the slightest 
disturbance of the exchange, .and without 
any sudden or undue contraction of the 
currency, by the withdrawal of the island 
notes. For these there had been substituted 
notes redeemable in specie by the Banks, to 
an extent which had sustained the aggregate 
circulation at a level higher by several thou- 
sand pounds than it stood in the year preced- 
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ing the additional issue of convertible paper. 
n relation to the old loan of 10,0002, for 
immigration purposes, guaranteed by the 
Imperial Purllesnead, cos half only ae as 
yet been raised; and as there was little 
seg: of the other half’s being required 
or some time to come, whilst the balance 
of export tax in the Treasury was more 
than adequate to meet the interest and 
sinking fund on the amount due, the Legis- 
lature would have it in its power to relieve 
the agricultural interests from the payment 
of that impost for another year. He observes, 
that during the past year immigration had 
been at a stand-still, with the exception of 
the introduction of a few labourers from 
Madeira; and he suggests it as worthy of 
consideration whether the remaining moiet 
of the immigration loan should not be made 
available for the object for which it was 
intended. He expresses it as his opinion 
that Jamaica might naturally look to the 
— States we - influx ti valuable 
ers, especially i ts of land were 
em offered, and a assistance in the 
way of advance afforded to intending immi- 
— Owing, however, to the Crown’s 
ving divested itself of nearly all its 
sions in the island, nothing in the direction 
suggested could be done, unless the Bill were 
passed which was introduced last year, and 
which has for its object to facilitate the 
resumption by the Crown of lands for which 
the quit-rents have been twenty years and 
upwards in arrear. He hopes that during 
the present session the Bill may receive the 
attention it deserves. 

He does not, on account of the heavy 
rains during the crop season, anticipate a 
continuance of the increase on the staple 
exports as reported last year, but trusts 
there may be no serious deficiency. The 
advance in the price of sugar and other 
tropical produce in Great Britain and the 
United States, will, he believes, render the 
results far more remunerative to producers 
than they had expected. 

The Governor concludes his address by 
an allusion to the success which is attendin 
the efforts of the local Society of Arts, an 
with « eulogy upon the conduct of the army 
in the Crimea. 

On the 25th the address in reply was 
read in the House of Assembly, and passed, 
and almost immediately afterwards presented. 

The principal points dwelt upon are the 
following. We present them rerbatim, as 
affording, better than any epitome we 
could give, an insight into the sentiments 
of the members of the House on the sub- 
ject of financial and administrative reforms, 
and the best commentary on the Governor’s 
speech. 

* * * * 

“We regret that we cannot coincide with your 

Excellency in the belief ‘ that whatever may be 
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the depression of the value of property in this 
island, it cannot be alleged with tenth that its 
existing taxation is heavy, as compared with 
that of other countries.’ It is difficult to insti- 
tute a comparison between the United Kingdom, 
with an accumulated and rapidly-increasing 
wealth, and this island, whose only resources 
are drawn from a decayed agriculture, rendered 
scarcely remunerative from the competition of 
slave-labour. We consider, however, that if our 
taxation were calculated, not numerically in its 
proportion to population, but using the more 
just criterion, on the profits on capital, it would 
be recognised as most oppressive, and as tending 
to exhaust the resources and impede the pro- 
ductive energies of this island. 

“Your Excellency will find us, as we ever 
have been, anxious to maintain our institutions ; 
but we feel strongly that efficiency may be pre- 
served at a great reduction of their present cost, 
and that they may then continue to exercise 
their beneficial effect on the community without, 
as now, engrossing so large a portion of the 
revenue. 

* * * * 


“We will receive the estimates of revenue and 
expenditure for the financial year, ending 10th 
October, 1856, and with the most scrupulous 

to the necessities of our constituents, 
grant such supplies as, in the exercise of our 
prerogative, we may consider incumbent. While 
we appreciate, with your Excellency, the bene- 
fits derivable from the introduction of general 
systems of education and sanitary supervision, 
we consider that their expense should be more 
than met by those funds which reduction in 
the other branches of expenditure may liberate 
and place at our disposal. 


* * * * 


‘* We observe your Excellency’s statement, that 
there is an amount in hand applicable to the pur- 
poses of immigration. We lone still the > 
that, by alterations effected in the terms of 
contracts, and a greater stringency in enforcing 
their reciprocal fulfilment, and by adopting mea- 
sures for locating free immigrants on our waste 
lands, we may yet pursue, with advantage, means 
which have so considerably added to the prosperity 
of other colonies. 

‘** We cannot conclude without the expression 
of the sincere happiness we have felt at the recent 
triumph of the allied armies, and the assurance 
that, through misfortunes which might have 
alienated others, we have retained unimpaired our 
loyalty to our gracious Sovereign, and our warm 
sympathies with our fellow-subjects. 

* We, too, through periods of pestilence, and 
through years of penury, have toiled on in our con- 
tinued struggle; but, misrepresented and mis- 
understood, our appeals against the inconsistent 
policy which has caused our ruin have been more 
often met by indifference than heard with sym- 
pathy. Should our exertions fail at last to win 
the success they have long deserved, we shall still 
have courage to meet, and endurance to support, 
the fate that it was not in our power to avert.” 


To the address the Governor returned a 
suitable reply, expressing his regret that 
there should have been found, in his opening 


speech, any thing to elicit even the shghtest 
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intimation of dissent on the part of the House. 
On the return of the members a considerable 
amount of routine business was transacted, 
and Mr. Jordon presented his Judicial 
Amendment Act, which was read a first time 
pro formd, and also a Bill to make more ade- 

uate provision for the office of Secretary to 
the Executive Committee, which was also 
read a first time, 

On the 13th, Mr. Lyons moved that the 
House do go into Committee on the latter 
Bill that day six months; on which a discus- 
sion arose, followed by the presentation of an 
amendment for the recommittal of the Bill 
geomely. The House divided equally on it, 

ut the Speaker gave a casting vote in favour 
of the amendment. 

Mr. Castello considered, that on account of 
the monstrous proposition the Bill contained, 
and of the excitement and discussions to 
which it had given rise, the sooner the prin- 
ciple of the measure were decided, the better. 
The entire feeling of the island, from one 
end of it to the other, wasdead against it. 
The question ought to be determined,whether, 
in the face of the poverty that existed in the 
country, and in spite of the —— hosti- 
lity to large salaries, the House would be 

ilty of the monstrous impropriety of dou- 

ling the pay of the Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee. He should therefore move 
that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee on the Bill. 

After considerable discussion, Mr. Osborn 
moved as an amendment that the Bill be 
committed on the following Tuesday, but it 
was rejected by a majority of eight. The 
original motion was then put, and carried by 
the same majority of eight. 

Mr. Castello now moved to report pro- 
- gress; but being opposed by Mr. Heslop, 
another division took place, which resulted 
in the carrying of Mr. Castello’s motion by 
a majority of one. 

The Speaker having resumed the chair, 
and the report of the Committee having been 
brought up, the House divided, when there 
appeared 17 for a with the report, 
and 17 against. The Speaker hereupon 
said, that when he gave his casting vote 
just before, it was that the Bill might go 
into a Committee of the whole House. It 
having been reported, and there being a tie, 
he would give his casting vote against dis- 
agreeing with the report of the Committee. 

The announcement of the Speaker’s vote, 
which threw out the Bill, was received with 
loud cheers. 

The principal Bills under consideration, 
when the mail left, were the one to levy a 
tax for Educational purposes ; another to pro- 
vide compensation to the holders of office 
who shall be affected by the passing of the 
Judicial Amendment Bill; and the Bill for 
the reduction of the salaries of the Clergy. 

The Jamaica Society of Arts had received 
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with much satisfaction the announcement of 
the award to it of the gold medal by the 
xhibition at Paris. 
The Falmouth Post of the 5th October ex- 
presses a hope that this award may stimulate 
industry in the island, and the developement 
of its resources. 

There was some prospect of the sugar 
crop’s falling short this season, in consequence 
of the heavy droughts. On the other hand, 
the high prices of sugar in the American 
and the British markets had raised for the 
moment the spirits of the planters: a perma- 
nent advance was not expected. Those who 
were free from incumbrance, and therefore 
at liberty to select their market, had realized 
large profits on their shipments to the United 
States. The Falmouth Post, comment- 
Ing on agricultural affairs, expresses opinion, 
that if the British Government would ac- 
cede to the request made by certain West- 
India merchants, to afford facilities for im- 
migration; enforce the . fulfilment of the 
treaties with Spain for the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and remove, or at least alleviate, 
the burdens that press on agricultural inter- 
ests, the condition of the proprietors would 
soon improve. 

The cholera had again made its appear- 
ance in the island. It is said to huve been 
introduced into Kingston by a vessel called 
the Atrato. When the mail sailed, however, 
very few cases had been reported. 

The island press is very severe in its 
strictures on Sir H. Barkly’s government. 
The attempt to augment the burdens of the 
colony, as illustrated by the proposal to 
double the salary of the.Clerk to the Execu- 
tive Committee, and this at a time when re- 
trenchment isthe order of the day, and has 
formed the theme of the Governor’s public 
addresses since his arrival, has been unani- 
mously disapproved. It is asserted, that 
although the financial statement sounds well, 
it is unhappily true that the balance in the 
Exchequer has been obtained by “ levies and 
distraints,” and that the returns made by 
the Collectors of Taxes since April last, furnish 
unmistakeable evidence of the inability of 
the majority of the tax-payers to assist in 
the maintenance of the local institutions on 
their present scale. Underthese circumstances, 
the demand is loud and resolute for radical 
and general financial reform. Complaints 
are made that the pruning-knife has been 
applied partially, up to this time; that is, 
unjustly ; and that, on the whole, Sir Henry 
Barkly’s administration has fallen conside- 
rably short of public expectation. The admi- 
nistration is urged to consider “ whether Ja- 
maica, without capital, without sufficient 
population, and without hope of competing 
with foreign rivals who can command an 
abundance of slave-labour, can afford to pay 
250,0001. per annum for the maintenance of 
her civil institutions.” 
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‘* We say, emphatically—no! observes the Fal- 
mouth Post of the 12th October. The most con- 
vincing proofs have been afforded of the imprac- 


- ticability of keeping up vice-regal airs ; and if it 


is attempted to stem the swelled torrent of pub!ic 
indignation, caused by accumulated wrongs, they 
who persevere in the rash attempt will suffer for 
their perverse and mad-headed obstinacy. We 
earnestly recommend that they avoid the dangers 
which beset them, and that they will exert their 
best talents for the benefit of a people whose in- 
terests it is their duty to protect, and whose 
sufferings they should commiserate.” 

The same journal, but of the 24th Sep- 
tember, shews, in a most able article, that the 
expenses of the Judicial establishment can 
be reduced to the extent of 11,980/. a year, 
without any injury whatever to the interests 
of the colony, and that the general expendi- 
ture can be diminished to 160,000/. or 
180,00.7., and yet include 20,000/. for edu- 
cational and sanitary purposes, and that the 
whole amount can be raised by moderate 
duties on imported goods. 

On the subject of immigration, the feel- 
ing appears to be increasing strongly against 
the introduction of Coolies or Chinese, and 
in favour of some comprehensive scheme 
which shall induce persons of respectable 
character and industrious habits to settle in 
the island : poe by whom society would 
be improved, not demoralized; men and 
women who would plant and gather in their 
own crops, rear stock of every description, 
and take the produce of their industry for 
sale to the nearest market-town. But such 
an immigration, it is urged, should be on the 
most comprehensive scale, and embrace and 
be made applicable, not only to European 
immigrants, but to those from the United 
States, or anywhere, indeed, whence an in- 
telligent people can be procured. 

The Falmouth Post of the 30th October, 
(which we may observe is edited by Mr. John 
Castello, a mo gentleman of first-rate 
ability as a writer,) concludes an admirable 
article on this subject with the following ob- 
servations : 


** The free negroes of America are not coming 
here to dig cane holes and make sugar for 9d. or 
ls. per day, when they can get high wages in 
their own country or in Canada. ‘The only way 
by which they may be persuaded to visit our 
shores with the object in view of being nation- 
alized, is the one pointed out; but we repeat, 
that the expense of bringing immigrants of any 
description here cannot be borne by general tax- 
ation. Whatever is to be done, must be done by 
private enterprise, and the West-India propri- 
etors and mortgagees in England are the parties 
to whom we have a right to look for assistance. 
European immigration has hitherto failed, and 
so has immigration of every kind, from the causes 
we have already stated. The colony requires an 
increased population, but the Assembly cannot 
draw upon an exhaustedTreasury; and to attempt 
to extort more than is already extorted from the 
over-taxed inhabitants would be a mad-headed 
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piece of policy which would create disaffection, 
and, very possibly, provoke resistance.” 


BRITISH GUIANA. 

The journals from this colony are devoid 
of interest. A Bill to amend the Constitution 
of the Colonial Legislature was before the 
Court of Policy, and seemed likely to be 
carried. The Royal Gazette speaks of it as 
being one well adapted to the present state 
of society in the colony; but the Berbice 
Gazette considers the measure is being un- 
duly pressed on. The arrival of 536 immi- 
grants had taken place, all from Madeira. 


TRINIDAD. 

We have no item of intelligence from the 
above island worthy of record. The Town 
Council of San Fernando had addressed a 
petition to the Legislative Council, requiring 
that a certain claim of the Government’s 
should be remitted, and that the amount 
thereof should be entirely devoted to educa- 
tional purposes : and also that, in accordance 
with the pledge given by Lord Harris, the 
late Governor, all the Crown lands within 
the borough, excepting such as may be re- 
quired for Government uses, should be made 
over to the Town Council for the same 

urpose. 
: San Fernando has a population of upwards 
of 3000 souls, but is without a single school, 
worth the name, to afford instruction to its 
hundreds of children. The subject is under 
consideration. 

The San Fernando Gazette adverts to the 
neglect of vaccination, in consequence 
of which epidemic  small-pox carries off 
many hundred victims whenever it visits 
the island. It says, with truth, that the 
means of taking advantage of the necessary 
remedy ought to be placed by Government 
within the reach of all classes. 


THE WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


BARBADOS. — The removal of Sir W. 
Colebrooke from the Governorship of 
the Windward Islands, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hincks, late of Canada, 
to succeed him, are subjects which have 
necessarily occasioned some excitement. 
Sir W. Colebrooke has not been a popular 
yovernor, and the nomination of Mr. Hincks 
appears to be regarded with considerable 
favour, as he has the reputation of belonging 
to the new school of politicians, whose motto 
is financial and administrative reform, and 
is known as an advocate of the application 
of the principles of free-trade to the com- 
merce of the West Indies with the North- 
American provinces. Sir W. Colebrooke’s 
appointments of local functionaries do not 
a to have been judiciously made, the 
claims of private friendship having had 
more weight with him than those of the 
public service. He leaves the island in debt, 
and heavily taxed, and his successor will 
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have a very arduous task to place the ex- 
chequer in a solvent condition. It is 
admitted, however, that, on the whole, the 
colony has, under the late Governor’s ad- 
ministration, been prosperous, notwithstand- 
ing cholera last year, yellow fever the year 
before, and war prices this year. 

The Legislature has passed a Bill aug- 
menting, by one shilling per gallon, the 
inland or excise duty on rum, which it is 
expected by its promoters will bring in 
15,0007, a year. It is to be in force for three 
years, but the measure has excited great 
dissatisfaction, as it falls upon only a com- 
— small section of the community. 

here was also a bill before the Legislature, 
the object of which is to augment the duty 
on the licences for selling rum, from thirty 
to ninety-six dollars, or nearly treble. The 
ae is being strenuously opposed. 

‘he avowed object of these measures is 
to enable the Treasury to pay a debt of 
9000/., which is only one-fifth of the amount 
which the new excise duty on rum is calcu- 
lated to yield in three years. Hence one 
cause of the dissatisfaction against it, as 
inconsistent as well as oppressive. It is 
urged that a duty of sixpence per gallon for 
the same period would have sufficed; and 
that with no greater difference than twenty 
cents between the price of rum and of molasses 
—a difference not more than equal to the 
expense of distillation—Planters will have 
no inducement to make rum, so that a great 
diminution in the production of this com- 
modity may be anticipated as one of the 
consequences of the measure in question. 

The financial position of the island is not 
encouraging, the Treasury being in want of 
25,000/. to meet the public expenditure ; 
that is to say, there is a deficit of more 
than one-third over the annual revenue. In 
consequence of this circumstance the Legis- 
lature has been compelled, not only to aug- 
ment the taxation, but to contract a loan. 
This has been done by an Act which autho- 
rises the raising of 15,0. 0/., and continues a 
former one of 10,0001, The augmented 
taxation it is hoped will bring the income up 
to the level of the coming year’s expen- 
diture. 

The accounts respecting the crops were 
satisfactory. It was expected to be better 
than that of last year, which reached 44,000 
hhds. ‘The provision crops also promised well. 

The subjoined is a statement from the 
West-Indian of the 9th October of the crop 
of last year. The last shipment had just 
taken place. 


“The total shipments amounted to 39,940 
hhds.; and allowing 4000 for the consumption 
within the island, the yield of the crop was 
about 44,000 hhds.— by no means a bad 
one. The shipment of molasses for the year 
amounts to 12,319 puncheons, 204 hhds., 
471 barrels; and of rum, 1178 puncheons, 
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612 hhds.; the value of which might be 
estimated at some half a million pounds ster- 
ling i estimating the sugar at 10/. per cask; 
molasses at 20 cents, and rum at 40.” 


The same journal, of the 9th of November, 
has the following remarks on the new Rum 
Bill : 

‘**The House of Assembly has recently passed 
an Act imposing a duty of one shilling per 
gallon on rum, which will have the effect of 
considerably reducing the manufacture of it on 
Estates next year ; for it will hardly pay to make 
rum under two shillings per gallon exclusive of 
the duty, when molasses fetches one shilling the 
gallon, as it does at present, and is likely to 
continue to fetch next year. The duty is to be 
paid by the retailer and not by the planter, and 
the machinery for the collection of the duty is 
as little vexatious to the planter as it could be 
made. Indeed the Bill was drawn up expressly 
to suit the views of the planters, for fear of its 
rejection in the House or in the Council, where 
the interest of this class predominates. Still, 
although disguised, it must inflict a heavy blow 
on all those Estates which have distilleries. They 
are not even allowed the privilege of giving their 
labourers a drink of rum, lest it should be taken 
advantage of to evade the law. The number 
of rum-making Estates is said to be 112 out of 
500; but then they are amongst the largest and 
best Estates in the island. As a sort of protec~- 
tion, an increase of one shilling per gallon is 
imposed on rum imported from any of the 
islands where they make a superior article. It 
is expected to yield 15,0007. a year to the reve- 
nue, the consumption being considered at about 
300,000 gallons. The duty is payable only on 
rum consumed in the island, and not on that 
for exportation, which last year amounted to 
183,009 gallons, a much larger quantity than 
usual, on account of the plentiful supply of water 
during the crop, and its prolongation much be- 
yond the usual crop season. There was a large 
quantity of rotten canes; andon account of the 
bad weather for making sugar, it was found 
advantageous to send the cane-juice into the 
distillery, rather than to be at the expense of 
purchasing fuel to boil it into sugar.” 


ST. VINCENT.—The news from this island 
possesses scarcely any interest. What there 
was ofa crop was looking well,and the weather 
was propitious. Financial reform is here, as 
elsewhere, the order of the day. The colony 
is in debt about 65002. It is proposed to 
meet it by the issue of debentures bearin 
interest, of which the Assembly has fixe 
the rate of interest at six per cent. 


st. LUCIA.—The papers are barren of inter- 
est. The Legislative Council have passed a 
Bill for providing for the repair of the public 
roads, by which a poll-tax of six shillings and 
sixpence per head is levied, commutable by 
personal service on the road for a term of 
six days. ‘The Ordinance, however, makes 
no provision for the Coolies, whose time 1s 
sold to their employers for six days in every 
week at the rate of nine hours a day: hence 
they cannot choose between the payment 
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of the tax and the commutation for it. This 
official blunder had caused some merriment 
at the expense of the Legislature, who will 
be compelled, in order to meet this anomaly, 
to pass an Ordinance to amend the one in 
question. 

This oversight goes to prove that blunder- 
ing legislation is not peculiar to the mother- 
country. 

The local Government is taking measures 
to facilitate an increase of the labouring 
population, by avoiding delays in the dis- 
tribution of such immigrants as may arrive. 

The St. Lucia Palladium of 29th of Sept. 
has the following comments on the subject: 

“The first thing which the notice brings 
under attention is the form, or rather the things 
which must be specified in each application, viz. 
‘Ist, ‘The District. 2nd, The name of the 
Estate. 3rd, The name of the Proprietor or 
Attorney. 4th, The number of Immigrants 
required; and 5th, Whether suitable accom- 
modation forthe number of Immigrants required 
has been provided, or will be prepared.’ The 
terms on which assignments are to be made are 
based on the recent Coolie Ordinance, which in 
every case prohibits the contracts to b> of longer 
duration than three years, and enacts that at 
the assignment the sum of twenty shillings shall 
be paid to Government for each immigrant for 
the first year of service, and twenty-five shillings 
per head annually, in advance, for every subse- 
quent year of service. Medical attendance and 
medicines must be provided by the employers for 
the immigrants, as well as ‘dry, wholesome, and 
comfortable lodgings ;’ in addition to which each 
immigrant must have allotted to him not less 
than half an acre of land as a provision 
ground, with the deduction from his wages, 
which must be at the same rate as that given 
to a Creole labourer working on the same estate, 
without any of the privileges mentioned, of 
twenty-four shillings, twelve per annum for 
medical attendance, and the like sum as some 
compensation for lodging and provision grounds. 
It is certain that thirty-six shillings, the whole 
amount which will be paid during the three 
years of service by the immigrant for his lodging, 
will go very little evade compensating the 
Planter for the expense which will be incurred 
by him under that head ; but as labour is needed, 
and a supply can only be got on such terms, we 
suppose, when they arrive, they will be quickly 
apprenticed out, as, under any circumstance, the 
export duty on sugar will be exacted, whether 
parties contract for the services of the immi- 
grants or not.” 

The same paper, of the 10th November, 
adverting to a scheme of education under 
consideration in Antigua, makes the subjoin- 
ed comments on the results of education 
generally, as regards St. Lucia. We have 
italicised a passage which strikes us as 
worthy of special notice. 

“It would not only be interesting, but in- 
structive, if a list of offences committed through- 
out this island for the last nine or ten years 
could be contrasted with the increased means 
of instruction provided by both the Government 
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and Mico Charity for the education of the 
children of the working-classes; and, as the 
principal object would be to ascertain as nearly 
as possible how far the system of schooling in 
operation here has exerted a reformatory influ- 
ence either directly or indirectly, great promi- 
nence ought to be given to such as would be 
ranked under the head of juvenile offenders, as 
well as those who might have arrived at ma- 
turity during the time already specified. It 
would be hazardous, however, to predict the 
result of such an inquiry: yet we believe, if his 
Honour the Resident Judge, or the Chief Justice, 
were to call for such a document from the 
Magistrates, it would be found that the best 
friends of the schools would feel disappointed at 
the little good effected through the agency of an 
institution which has cost the colony a good 
round sum annually for its support. Neverthe- 
less, no blame can be attached to the teachers, 
but rests with a system which is aimless, and 
does not Jead to any thing like industrial pur- 
suits. Jf we mistake not, Livut.-Governor 
Power felt the necessity of a change in the 
constitution of our schools ; and. acting upon the 
conviction that the children ought to be trained to 
industrial habits, endeavoured to press upon the 
attention of our legislators the necessity of uniting 
the useful and practical with the mere intellectual. 
How far he succeeded is already known to the 
public. We trust, on his return to his Govern- 
ment, he will endeavour to carry out a principle 
which cannot but result to the benefit of the 
colony.” 


Grenapa.—When the packet left, the 
colony was still in suspense as to the course 
which the Legislature intended to adopt, to 
relieve itself from financial embarrassment. 
A dissolution of the House was anticipated 
early in the ensuing year. The crisis for 
“men of business, intelligence, and free from 
official influence” The annual expenditure 
ranges from 16,0002. to 18,000/.; and the 
colony is 3:00/. in debt Under these cir- 
cumstances, and with an annual export of 
only 4000 to 5000 hhds. of sugar, re- 
trenchment is imperative. A Bill had been 

to raise a loan of 1600/. to meet the 
claims against the colony up to the 30th 
June last; but though the rate of interest 
offered was 6 per cent., neither the Bank nor 
any capitalist had come forward to take it up. 
The projected measures of retrenchment em- 
braced reductions in the expenses of the va- 
rious departments amounting to about 20007. 
per annum. 

The public service had sustained a heavy 
loss by the demise of Mr. George I'raser, 
Provost-Marshal. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor had appointed an acting Provost-Mar- 
tial ad interim, a Mr. Henry Sharpe, of the 
Corinth Estate, which he managed for his 
father. This young man has no experience 
whatever of public business, save what he 
may have acquired since last December, 
when he was called upon to perform the 
duties of Stipendiary Magistrate, in the place 
of Captain Hutcheson, who had obtained a 
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nine months’ leave uf absence, ‘The Destowal 
of further patronage on him, by removing 
him from his post as Acting Stipendiary Ma- 
gistrate, to that he now occupies, is very se- 
verely censured, as utterly incompatible with 
the requirements of the public service- 

It was feared that, in consequence of 
drought, the younger canes would suffer 
severely. 

ToBaGo.—The new House had under con- 
sideration a change of system in the admi- 
nistration of the Government, with a view 
to remove many existing impediments to the 
successful discharge of its duties. 


THE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 


Domintca.—The cases before the half- 
yearly Criminal Sessions, which had just 
terminated, appear to shew an increase in 
the class of petty offences, which the autho- 
rities have power to deal with summarily, 
and there had also been an augmentation in 
the class of more serious offences. Whipping 
is being advocated as a punishment for aggra- 
vated cases of theft. 

On the general subject of the condition of 
the people, the subjoined remarks from the 
Dominican of the 17th Oct. are interesting 
and encouraging. 


‘* We cannot carp at the acknowledged benefits 
of deliverance from the curse of slavery, the 
admission into the enjoyment of the elective 
franchise, the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the transcendant knowledge of letters which 
makes a man, as it were, a god to the man who 
opens a book, it may be even the Bible, and can- 
not read it. We cannot deprive a man of his 
rights because he is bad, but we can punish him. 
The mischievous young gent. at school who cuts 
the desks with his knife, breaks the panes, or 
robs the orchard, is not deprived of his books and 
studies, but he is ‘taken up and well whipped,’ 
as the Universal Spelling-book has it. Happily 
we have to deal with a population docile in the 
extreme, and, generally speaking, industrious and 
monied, their enemies themselves being judges ; 
but a labouring population, docile, and possessed 
of a fair amount of earnings laid by, is not 
enough, considering the adult portion of them 
were formerly neglected to a shameful extent; 
and the pa Fay ssn are only now being ga- 
thered from the roads and the rivers’ sides, and 
collected for the purposes of mental, and moral, 
and industrial training, by schoolmasters sup- 
ported by the public Treasury, and ministers of 
religion whom their people rejoice to maintain in 
respectability and comfort.” 


Antiaua.—The following is the only item 
of intelligence, worthy of notice, that we have 
been able to glean. 

_ The Antigua Observer of the 11th Oct. last, 
im commenting upon a charge recently de- 
livered by the Chief Justice, Sir R. Horsford, 
to the Grand Jury, and upon his statement 
that the community of the island is distin- 
guished by an unusual amount of depravity, 
publishes the table of summary convictions 
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in Antigua for the six months ending on the 
30th June last. We subjoin it: 


‘Return of Summary Convictions in the Island 


of Antigua, from the Ist January to the 30th 
June, 1855. 


Abusive and Obscene Language . . . . 258 


Assaults and Batteries . . . . .. . 162 
Asaulting and Resisting Police and Rural 
Constables . wit: teat cae 


Riotous and Disorderly Conduct . . . . 604 
Breach of Contract ..... . 130 
a ee ee 
Malicious Injury to Property . . . . . 112 
Illegal Possession of Property . . . . . 99 
Illegal Detention of Property . . .. . 45 
Nonpaymentof Wages . ..... . 34 
Trespass after being duly warned . . . . 30 
LL Nee Ce ee ee 
Furious or Careless Riding or Driving . . 58 








Obstructing Streets or Thoroughfares_ . 3 
Breach of Watermans’ and Porters’ Act . 12 
Breach of Tariff Act . . 1. . »- «© « «© 7@ 
Cruel Treatment to Animals . ... . 26 
Breach of Pound Laws . . ..... 38 
Throwing Night Soil in the Streets I 
Breach of Sanitary Regulations 4 
Exposing their Persons . . . . ... 38 
Not wearing their Badge accordingto Law. 1 
Total. . . 1749 
Last half year for 1854—Number ~~ oo 
of Summary Convictions . . 
1855—1749 
1854—1744 
Showing an increase of crime 5 
Epwarp R. SHorDICcHE, 
Superintendant of Police.” 
The Editor analyses the foregoing return 


with great ability ; and whilst he does not 
deny that if the offences be considered from 
a strictly religious point of view only, the facts 
are not so encouraging as they might be, he 
points out that the police have a direct in- 
terest in procuring convictions, and hence the 
numerous trivial cases on record, the majority 
of which would pass unheeded in any other 
community. 

The population of Antigua is about 35,000, 
and on their general habits the writer of the 
article under notice says, that at no period 
since the abolition of Slavery have life and 
property been felt to be more free from assault; 
that an instinctive feeling of security pervades 
all classes; and that, both in the’city and in 
the rural districts, robbery is ao 9 and 
personal violationsarealmostunheard of; while 
the general civility and subordination of the 
lower classes—except under provocation, real 
or imaginary—has one proverbial. 

Sr. Kirr’s.—There is nothing of impor- 
tance to record concerning this island. From 
the Report of the Committee for Public Ac- 
counts, there is a balance in the Exche- 
quer of 27201. The Board of Council 
had requested the appointment of a Con- 
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ference on a “Bill to raise a Fund, by im- 

ition of a Tax upon Provision Lands, &c., 
in aid of Schools for the Industrial Classes,” 
which request had been acceded to. 


Rebietvs. 

My Bondage and Freedom. By FrepEnick 
Dovetass; with an Introduction by Dr. 
James McCune Smith. New York and 
Auburn: Miller, Orton, and Mulligan. 








This is in every respect a remarkable pro- 
duction. The author is too well-known in 
this country to render an introductory notice 
of him necessary in this place, and we hope 
that a copy of the volume now before us— 
which is a valuable addition to anti-slavery 
literature—will ere long be as well known 
amongst us as he was himself, and will figure 
in the library or on the table of every friend 
of the negro. Frederick Douglass is no com- 
mon man, and could not write a work of only 
ordinary merit. His mind is essentially on- 
ginal ; therefore he takes novel views of 
things, even the most familiar. Hence his 
reflexions on them have a freshness and an 
interest altogether peculiar. Although his 
experiences of slave life were severe, and ex- 
tended over a period of twenty-one years, we 
have been less struck with his recital of them 
than with his delineation of the mental strug- 
gles thatmade him restless by day and sleepless 
by night, and which, commencing with the in 
quiries, “What is a slave? and why am I a 
slave !” led him by degrees to the irresistible 
conclusion that he was a slave only because 
all moral principle had been set aside to make 
him one, and that, therefore, he had a right 
to possess himself, and to take advantage of 
the tirst opportunity to make that self-posses- 
sion sure. His narrative, however, presents 
a graphic picture of the inner life of the 
system of which he was a victim, and is 
penned in an admirable style: terse yet 
flowing, and frequently even elegant. Pas- 
sages, too, of great humour abound in it; and 
when he gives the rein to his wit and satire, 
pointing his shafts against the system, he does 


‘so with evident relish. But an undercurrent of 


profound thought also runs through the whole 
work, which sometimes —nay often—par- 
takes of the character of the highest philo- 
sophy. His arguments and his conclusions 
strike with irresistible force at the foundation 
of “the peculiar institution,” and are never 
more cogent than when levelled at the 
sophisms of pro-slavery divines. His de- 
scriptions of places and portraits of indi- 
viduals are, we should judge, touched off to 
the life. That of Tuckahoe, Maryland, with 
its not less queer named river Choptank, 
“from which they take abundance of shad 
and herring, and plenty of ague and fever,” 
opens the book, for the simple reason that 
Douglass was born in this district. Itis quite 
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& gem. Here, too, we ure introduced to a 
spectral personage known as “Old Master, 
whose name seemed ever to be mentioned 
with fear and shuddering,” and whose mys- 
terious existence and ‘Suslahe power first 
touched the young spirit of Douglass with 
“the point of its cold cruel iron,” and left him 
something to brood over after play and in 
moments of repose. As the narrative pro- 
ceeds, the reader is introduced to other scenes 
and new personages, all sketched with sin- 
gular felicity of expression, and probably with 
equal fidelity to nature. Those of the 
Reverend Rigby Hopkins, the principal fea- 
ture of whose government was “his system 
of whipping slaves in advance of deserving 
it, as he said;” and Edward Covey, ‘the 
negro breaker,” are equal to any thing in the 
way of portrait painting ever done by Dick- 
ens or Thackeray. Take the Reverend Rigby 
Hopkins, of Talbot County, Maryland, for 
instance : 

** He always managed to have one or two slaves 
to whip on Monday morning, so as to start his 
hands to their work, under the inspiration of a 
new assurance on Monday, that his preaching 
about kindness, mercy, brotherly love, and the 
like on Sunday, did not interfere with, or prevent 
him from establishing his authority by the cow- 
skin. He seemed to wish to assure them, that 
his tears over poor, lost and ruined sinners, and 
his pity for them, did not reach to the blacks who 
tilled his fields. This saintly Hopkins used to 
boast that he was the best hand to manage a negro 
in the county. He whipped for the smallest 
offences, by way of preventing the commission of 
large ones.” 

The manner in which the slave-boy picked 
up learning by the way-side is singularly 
illustrative of his intelligence, industry, and 
force of character. It was indeed “ the pur- 
suit ofknowledge under difficulties ;” andthe 
success which attended his efforts deserves to 
be specially recorded as another — of the 
power of self-advancement which has been 
denied to the negro and the coloured man. 
An interesting episode in this phase of the 
writer’s career is that which relates to his Bal- 
timore mistress, Sophia Auld,who, in the sim- 
plicity and kindness of her heart, began by 
encouraging the lad’s desire to acquire know- 
ledge, but under the influence of the system, 

dually awakening to the “danger” of 
aving “larned niggers about the place,’ 
not only “set herself at last hard as a flint” 
against Douglass’ learning to read by any 
means, but would herself fly into a terrible 
rage, and tear newspaper, book, or scrap of 
vom out of his hands, whenever she saw 
im with such in his possession. Still, he 
bears her in affectionate remembrance on 
account of her many acts of kindness to him, 
and of what she would have been if the sys- 
tem had allowed her to follow the natural 
impulses of her warm heart. 

We cannot, within the limits we can allot to 

a review, do anything like justice to My Bond- 
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age and Freedom, either as a literary com- 
position or as a simple narrative of slave ex- 

erience. We would gladly have minutely 
vetailed the incidents of Douglass’ lite, from 
the period of his first troubles at Tuckahoe till 
he found himself a free man in New York, 
and we would in like manner have dwelt 
upon the subsequent phases of his history to 
the present time. This, however, our limited 
space precludes us from doing. We have 
been particularly interested in those portions 
of the narrative which embrace his labours 
in the anti-slavery field, both in the United 
States and in thiscountry. In them are set 
forth the circumstances under which he be- 
came an agent of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and the reasons which influenced 
him, on his return from England, to make 
an attempt to establish a newspaper that 
should be the organ of the coloured peora 
an enterprise that appears to have led to his 
severing himself from his former colleagues. 
He also gives, in a few pithy sentences, an 
account of the radical change which, about 
four years ago, took place in his opinions on 
the subject of the Constitution and non-vot- 
ing under it, and which now placed him in 
opposition to those with whom he had been 
theretofore in agreement. This change, he 
informs the reader, was brought about by 
the responsibilities of his new position as an 
Editor, which imposed upon him the neces- 
sity of giving reasons for his views. Hence 
he was “compelled to re-think the whole 
subject, and to study, with some care, not 
only the just and proper rules of legal inter- 
pretation, but the origin, design, nature, 
rights, powers, and duties of civil govern- 
ment, and also the relations which human 
beings sustain to it.” He adds: 

** By such a course of thought and reading, 
I was conducted to the conclusion that the Con- 
stitution of the United States—inaugurated ‘to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty’—could not well have been 
designed at the same time to maintain and per- 
petuate a system of rapine and murder like 
slavery ; especially as not one word can be found 
in the Constitution to authorize such a belief.” 


Whether right or wrong in the conclusion 
to which he came, namely ; that the Constitu- 
tion is not a pro-slavery instrument, no one 
can doubt that his convictions were likely, 
under such circumstances, to be sincere. 
From this time he is found urging them 
With the same zeal, energy, and ability, which 
distinguished his advocacy of the opposite 
views whilst he was attached to the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

F. Douglass’ idea of establishing a paper 
devoted to the interests of the enslaved and 
oppressed, did not find favour in the eyes of 
his Boston friends and former colleagues; 
but he felt so strongly the necessity of 
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disproving the inferiority of his “ people,” 
and of demonstrating their capacity for a 
more exalted civilization than slavery and 
prejudice had assigned to them, that he re- 
solved to persevere in his new project, not- 
withstanding the offence he knew he should 
give to his old friends in Boston, “by what 
seemed to them a reckless disregard of their 
sage advice.” But, he adds: 

‘Time has answered all their original objec- 
tions. The paper has been successful. It is a 
large sheet, costing eighty dollars a week; has 
three thousand subscribers; has been published 
regularly nearly eight years, and bids fair to stand 
eight years longer. At any rate, the eight years 
to come are as full of promise as the eight that 
are past.” 

He thus concludes his book : 

** Believing that one of the best means of eman- 
cipating the slaves of the South is to improve and 
elevate the character of the free coloured people 
of the North, I shall labour in the future as I 
have laboured in the past, to promote the moral, 
social, religious, and intellectual elevation of the 
free coloured people; never forgetting my own 
humble origin, nor refusing, while heaven lends 
me ability, to use my voice, my pen, or my vote, 
to advocate the great and primary work of the 
universal and unconditional emancipation of my 
entire race.” 

We have marked for extract several pas- 
sages in this interesting book, which we shall 
give in our columns, from time to time, under 
appropriate heads. Meanwhile we recom- 
mend My B e and Freedom as a work 
that will repay an attentive perusal, not onl 
on account of its revelations of the inner life 
of slavery, but as a reflex of the mind of the 
extraordinary man who has attained his pre-: 
sent eminence by the force of his genius and 
the vigour and energy of his character. 

We cannot close our notice of this book 
without a passing reference to the manly 
letter from F. Douglass to Dr. J. McCune 
Smith, in which he states his reasons for 
yielding to the earnest solicitations of his 
friend, and writing his own biography. The 
introductory chapter by Dr. McCune Smith 
is also extremely able us an exposition of 
Douglass’ peculiar mental qualities, and as 
a history of their development under cir- 
cumstances of extraordinary difficulties and 
dangers. 








Avbertisements. 


WESLEYAN MISSION IN THE TERRITO- 
RIES OF THE KING OF DAHOMI. 


Tus Mission was commenced only last year, 
chiefly by the agency of Native Missionaries, 
under the direction of the Rev. Thomas B. Free- 
man, of Cape Coast. Mr. Freeeman, who on 
former occasions had been favourably received by 
the king at Abomi, in company with Mr. Whar- 
ton visited the King of Dahomi in 1854, and 
obtained his consent to the establishment of a 
Mission at Whydah, with equal rights for the 
Missionary to those of the Portuguese and other 
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residents in the town, and unrestrained liberty 
to the people to attend the services. ‘Ihe imme- 
diate consequence of the king's protection is, the 
reaching of the Gospel, in the public streets of 
ydah, to very attentive congregations of na- 
tive Africans. It is now proposed to erect a 
chapel in that infamous mart of the slave-trade. 
The p pulation of Whydah is estimated at 18,000. 
Judging from the present aspect of affairs, and 
the ready disposition of the masses of the people 
to listen to the word of life, a chapel of about 
sixty feet by thirty would be required, and the 
cost of it would be about 500/. Mr. Dawson, the 
Native Missionary, states that theking is earnestly 
desirous of substituting legitimate commerce with 
England, in the place of the slave-trade hitherto 
carried on, and that he is willing to sacrifice pre- 
sent pecuniary advan for that great object. 
Two ‘additional Tenthee aee to be sent to Why- 
dah, where there are already twenty-four scholars 
in the school, notwithstanding much difficulty 
which had to be encountered at the commence- 
ment. 

At Little Popo, a group of villages about 
twenty-five miles west of Whydah, the population 
of which is estimated at from 10,00 to 12,000, 
the principal inhabitant is well disposed towards 
Christianity. Here a school has been established, 
which a recent mercantile visitor states to be 
quite a popular thing, and says he saw it crowded 
with children. Mr. Dawson goes from Whydah 
once a fortnight to preach, and finds an excellent 
spirit of hearing among the people. 

At Ahquay, ten miles nearer to Whydah, the 

ple refused to break their treaty with the 
British Government for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, when solicited to do so by the agents 
of that infamous traffic, and have manifested an 
excellent spirit in their desire to receive in- 
struction, 

The journals of Messrs. Freeman’s and Whar- 
ton’s visit to Dahomi supplied ample evidence that 
the slave-traders were taking advantage of the 
diminution of the blockading squadron on the 
coast of Africa, consequent on the breaking out 
of war, to renew their abominable practices ; up- 
wards of two thousand slaves having been shipped 
from Whydah in one month. The Committee, 
having these facts before them, deemed it right to 
bring them under the notice of Her Majesty's 
Government. 

At Abomi, the residence of the king, some 
political changes have been recently effected which 
appear favourable to the interests of Christianity. 
A Christian youth, John Beecham, has the con- 
fidence of the king, who also gave a favourable 
reception to Mr. Dawson, the Native Missionary, 
at a recent visit. Mr. Freeman has received a 
letter from the king, earnestly soliciting a visit 
from him, that he may confer with him on matters 
of great interest to himself and his people. <Ac- 
cording to the last advices, Mr. Freeman was 
about to visit Abbeokuta, in company with the 
British Consul, with a view to game a stop to 
human sacrifices, which are still lamentably pre- 
valent in the Yoruba territory; and to take that 
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opportunity of on to Abomi, for an inter- 
view with the King of Dahomi, as earnestly and 
repeatedly requested by him. 
he expense of this proposed visit, and of the 
enlargement of the Mission in the territories of 
the king, and of the proposed chapel at Whydah, 
have to be provided for by extra Contributions, 
the funds of the Society being already pledged to 
their full extent for the support of existing Mis- 
sions. ‘The Committee of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society therefore venture to request the 
aid of those who wish to see the slave-trade 
abolished, and the } eaceful and humanizing in- 
stitutions of Christianity introduced in its stead. 
For further particulars, reference is respectfully 
made to the recently-published Report of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society for 1855, and to the 
belay Missionary Notices for October 1855, 
published at the Wesleyan Mission House, Bi- 
shopsgate Street Within, where Contributions for 
the Dahomi Mission, and the chapel at Whydah, 
will be thankfully received, or at Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths, Bankers, 1 Lombard Street. 


Isaac KEELING, President of the Conference, 
and Chairman of Committee. 

Jasez Buntina, President of the Theological 
Institution. 

Tuomas FarMeER, 

Joun Scorr, 

Joun BEEecuam, 

Exvisau Hoour, + General Secretaries. 

GEORGE Osporw, § 

Wesleyan Mission House, 
Bishopsgate Street Within, 
ndon, December 19th, 1855. 


Thomas Tombleson, Esq., Barton-on- £ 8. d. 
Humber, towards the erection of a 
Chapel at Whydah, in reply to the 
— of the Rev. T. B. Freeman, 
** hoping there will be eight or ten 
such replies, that the Chapel may 


t General Treasurers. 


at once be built” . .50 0 0 
Thomas Farmer, Esq. . . . . .50 0 0 
James Garstang. Esq., Manchester .50 0 0 
Dowager Lady Buxton . . . . .25 0 0 
Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart., for the Da- 

homi Mission . . ... . .1010 0 
Lady Ellis, Special Donation towards 

building a Chapel at Dahomi, and 

in the hope that the influence of Wes- 

leyan Missions may lead to the ex- 

tinction of the infamous Slave-traffic 

on the Gold Coast, per Rev. J. H. 

sass «€ 6 + 6 6 8 ee 
Mise. MORMOR.. 20 6 2 es ow ow oo 3 6 8 
Miss Louisa Davies, proceeds of a 

Cushion sold, per Rev. J. D. Brockle- 

hurst, Southport . rept tee ae 
Per Rev. R. Day, Devonport— 

Miss Aikenhead a a ee 

Mrs. Bell 1 1 0 

Mrs. Day ee 110 

Mrs. Tucker . . .. 1 1 0 

An Orphan. . ... 1 1 0 

5 5 0 
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